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ADVERTISEMENT 


Tue recent establishment of an effectual service of 
communications between the denizens of This 
Side and those of Earth (in respect of which the 
unremitting labours of, here, Astriel, there the 
Reverend Mr. Vale Owen, will ever be gratefully 
remembered) has enabled us, now for some time, 
to enjoy a full and continuous acquaintance with 
the procession of mundane affairs. This advan- 
tageous circumstance, welcomed by all of us, has 
by no one been more ardently welcomed than 
by Samuel Johnson, who has always maintained 
the liveliest interest in the doings of that world 
which was once the scene of his literary and 
conversational triumphs, 


Que gratia... vivo 
. . eadem sequitur tellure repostum. 
Nor has his interest in terrestrial matters been 
limited to the mere sensation of it. On the 


contrary, it has been exhibited in a thousand 
vil 


Advertisement 


2 ee 
sagacious observations and reflections marked by 
that penetrating wit, that extraordinary quickness 
of apprehension, that (must I admit it?) occasional, 
but always ingeniously defended, perverseness, 
which were, and are, characteristical of this extra- 
ordinary man, 

In the following pages, then, together with 
some account of Johnson’s present life, of his 
occupations and diversions, of his encounters with 
many famous persons who have come over hither 
both before and since his own transit, will be found 
a faithful report of his opinions upon the men and 
matters of the modern terrestrial world. Some of 
his strictures, I fear, cannot fail to provoke 
resentment in the subjects of them—the greatest 
resentment, perhaps, in those quarters where they 
are best merited. But these are consequences 
inevitable to a faithful record of the conversations 
of one who always spoke his mind; and I must 
not, as a veracious chronicler, shrink from them. 

Moreover, let it not be imagined that the 
present work consists wholly, or mainly, of solid 
and censorious disquisitions. As in my former 
“Life of Samuel Johnson,” so in this continuation 
of it, many lighter, nay sometimes ludicrous, 
episodes are included (such, for example, as the 
passage descriptive of his being chaired by some 


vili 


Advertisement 


blue-ribbon enthusiasts in mistake for Mr. Pussy- 
foot Johnson), which shall, I hope, in some degree 
compensate the subjects of his strictures by 
bringing the da/m of diversion to the sore of their 
resentment. In short, in this book, as in my 
other, while studious for the “‘ zustruction,’ I have 
also “ provided for the entertainment of mankind.” 

In the hope that both these salutary objects 
shall have been achieved, the book is now com- 
mitted to the judgment of the reader. 


ied. 


E.ysium, August 7,.1922. 
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(NOW BEING CONTINUED ON THE OTHER SIDE) 


EATRACE, NOW I 


JOHNSON DECLINES COMMUNICATION WITH THE 
"TERRESTRIALS 


= met Goldsmith, I went with him 


to seek Dr. Johnson, whom we found 

reposing comfortably in an easy chair 
by his domestic fire-side. The following con- 
versation then ensued : 

Boswett: I hear, Sir, that the terrestrial 
spiritualists are anxious to establish communica- 
tion with you. 

Jounson: Sir, what good will that do them? 

BoswEtt: They believe that a message from 
one of your repute and authority will finally con- 
vince even the most incredulous of those who 
deny continued existence after death. 

Jounson: Then, Sir, they believe what will 
not happen. Sir, to deny continued existence 
after death betokens such a crass perverseness 
of incredulity as no message of mine could serve 
to dissipate. And, in any event, Sir, these obsti- 
nately incredulous persons are but few. I doubt 
you will find them amount to one-fiftieth of the 
terrestrial race. The remainder—that is to say, 
the vast acl of mankind—do already believe 
in some form of continued existence. 
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Boswe.t: But are not most of them mistaken 
as to the form? 

Jounson: Sir, they are every one of them 
under some misapprehension on this subject. 

BosweLt: Then is it not your duty to en- 
lighten them ? 

Jounson : Sir, it is neither my duty nor my 
intention. 

Here Goldsmith, eager, as always, to say 
something, interposed a remark that he himself 
was of the contrary opinion, and that, should the 
terrestrial spiritualists make overtures to him, he 
should certainly feel it his duty to respond and 
enlighten them with all the information at his 
command. 

Jounson (with a smile): In that event, Sir, I 
would recommend you to confine your informa- 
tion to writing. You might, I believe, Sir, cut 
a tolerable figure with an ouija or planchette. 
(Laughing) Yes, given some leisure for composi- 
tion, you would assuredly furnish very good 
matter for the Sunday newspapers. (Laughing 
immoderately) But if your purpose be to en- 
lighten, pray, Sir, on no account attempt to sa/k 
to these terrestrials. 

GotpsmitH (irritably): 1 believe, Sir, you 
imagine yourself to have the monopoly of rational 
conversation. 

_ Jounson: Sir, I think I may say without 
immodesty that I am one of the very few who 
have retained the power of rational conversation 
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since passing over. But you, my dear Goldy, do 
not retain that power, for the sufficient reason that 
you never had it. No, Sir. If you should attempt 
to enlighten these terrestrials by your conversation, 
so far from their getting any enlightenment by it, 
they would rather get an access of obfuscation. It 
would be more mystifying for them than the 
Cretan labyrinth or the Hampton Court maze. 

GotpsmITH : Sir, you are mighty candid. 

Jounson: Sir, I choose to be candid. More- 
over, Sir, I] have a regard to the reputation 
of us Celestials, and I would not have us made 
appear more imbecile in the eyes of the Terrestrials 
than some of our babblers of futile nonsense have 
made us appear already. 

Boswett: Is not that the more reason why 
you, Sir, should talk sense to these inquirers, and 
so rehabilitate us in their estimation ? 

Jounson: Sir, I shall not talk to them, either 
sense or nonsense. 

Boswett : Why not, Sir? 

Jounson : Because, Sir, I will not stoop to 
talk nonsense. And if I should talk sense, Sir— 
a thing they have never before heard from any 
one on this side—they would infallibly set me 
down for an imposter, and treat my communica- 
tion accordingly. Sir, it would be as if you 
should receive a letter from a coal-heaver written 
in the manner of Addison. You would at once 
scent a cheat. You would say to yourself: “No 
coal-heaver ever wrote this.” 
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Boswett: Sir, I do not think it would have 
this effect on the spiritualists. 

Jounson: Sir, you do not know what you 
think. I doubt you have ever reflected sufficiently 
to have anything that may properly be termied a 
thought on the matter. Besides, Sir, even if they 
should believe my message genuine, what benefit 
would they get by it ? 

Boswe.i: It would at least acquaint them of 
the existence of Elysium, and of your being here. 
And this would surely be a strong instigation to 
them to try to get here. 

Jounson : Sir, my message might also acquaint 
them of your being here. And that might be an 
equally strong instigation to them to keep away. 

This was a horrible shock indeed. I relapsed 
into mortified silence. Presently, however, Dr. 
Johnson applied some salve to my smart by say- 
ing graciously : 

“Come, my dear Boswell, may not a man 
allow himself a little pleasantry towards his best 
friend, without its being taken amiss? Besides, 
Sir (smiling), after the freedom with which you 
used me in your book, some retaliatory freedom 
on my part is, I believe, excusable.” 

Then, speaking seriously and with some 
emotion, he added : 

“Sir, you were free with me because you 
loved me ; and I am free with you for the same 
reason. 

There was no resisting this handsome amende. 
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I speedily recovered my humour and my spirits, 
and ventured to press him further on the subject 
of the spiritualists; our dialogue proceeding in 
the following manner : 

Boswet.: I still maintain, Sir, that you are 
using those terrestrials unkindly in not respond- 
ing to their overtures, 

Jounson : Sir, I am not using them one-half 
so unkindly as they would use me. For, con- 
sider, Sir: First, they would exhibit me, in 
materialized form, to a circle of gaping block- 
heads, like a fat woman at a fair; then, Sir, they 
would levitate me, in a datk room, six feet from 
the fioor, at the imminent risk of my neck ; and, 
as if this were not enough, Sir, they would 
transmit my conversation through the lips of an 
ignoramus of a medium who should split my 
infinitives, alienate my relatives from their ante- 
cedents, and generally ungrammaticize my Eng- 
lish out of recognition. Nor is this the worst, 
Sir. They would subject me to a yet greater 
indignity. They would make what they term 
“copy” of me in their newspapers. Yes, sir. 
I should have to compete, as a topic of vulgar 
interest, with the police-courts and the Prize Ring. 
Sir, they would sandwich me in their picture 
gallery, between the Bloomsbury murderer and 
the Whitechapel bantam. 

I could not altogether deny that he had some 
ground for these apprehensions; but I endeavoured 
to show him that he made too much of them. 
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However, he soon cut me short by saying : 

“Come, we have had enough of this, Sir, I 
do not choose to be exhibited for the gratification 
of the vulgar. If any one is to do this, Sir, 
Goldy is the man. Goldy likes to show off. 
Moreover, Sir, Goldy has a very pleasing gift of 
invention, as he discovered in his classical histories. 
Sir, we will send Goldy to practise on them with 
planchette. I doubt, Sir, he will add much to 
their stock of solid knowledge, but at least he will 
make them mighty pretty reading.” 
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JOHNSON’s OPINIONS OF SOME MODERN BRITISH 
STATESMEN 


I had the privilege to-night of hearing Dr. 
Johnson descant with his customary vigour and 
acumen on the statesmen who have conducted 
the affairs of England in more recent times. 

“« Sir,” said he, “ they have all been rascals.” 

I expressed surprise at so comprehensive a 
condemnation. I said: 

“Surely, Sir, you will except Lord Beacons- 
field ?” 

Jounson : Sir, I shall not except Lord Beacons- 
field, I will not say, indeed, that he was so arrant 
a rascal as some of them. Nevertheless, Sir, he 
was a rascal. Sir, he debauched the Tory Party. 
He seduced them into passing that iniquitous 
measure, the Borough Franchise Bill, by which, 
for the first time, power was given to the ignorant 
multitude. Sir, while professing himself a Tory, 
he, in effect, sold the pass to the Radicals. In 
his way, Sir, he was as vile a traitor as Ephialtes. 
However, one virtue must be allowed him. He 
hated the man Gladstone. 

With a temerity upon which I now look back 
with wonder I ventured to defend Mr. Gladstone. 
I advanced the opinion that, despite his great 
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faults, he was still entitled to a certain degree of 
respect. This soon brought down the vials of 
Johnson’s wrath upon my head. 

“ Sir,” he shouted, “let me hear no more of 
this. I know too much of you Scotchmen, how 
you are all in a conspiracy to tell lies in favour of 
one another. Sir, there is not a man of you but 
will swear black white to advantage a fellow-Scot, 
as I discovered when I exposed the cheat of Mac- 
pherson. And Gladstone, Sir, was every whit as 
big a knave as he. Nay, Sir, he was yet a bigger 
knave. Inasmuch as Macpherson restricted him- 
self to one imposture only, but Gladstone’s life 
was a series of the vilest impostures. Then, Sir, 
his was the peculiarly odious guilt of those who 
sin against light and knowledge. Sir, he had 
been informed in good Tory principles, and he 
deliberately forsook those principles for a career 
of public crime. He chose the path of depravity, 
Sir, with his eyes open. He did evil of malice 
prepense. For this, Sir, there is no palliation.” 

Boswe.t: Yet, Sir, Rhadamanthus can scarcely 
have believed him so odious a criminal; else he 
would not have admitted him into Elysium. 

Jounson: Sir, Rhadamanthus was caught 
napping. However vigilant the janitor, it will 
sometimes happen that a rogue slips past him, 

This was a striking instance of Johnson’s 
extraordinary readiness in argument. So alert 
was he to see, so prompt to utter, the effective 
retort, that it was quite impossible to pose him. 
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Of the Marquis of Salisbury he said : 

“Sir, he was a man of better principles than 
most of his contemporaries. For one thing, Sir 
(smiling), he had no Scotch bleod in him. But 
instead of standing by those principles, as he 
should have done, he compromised, for political 
ends, with the forces of popular disaffection. Sir, 
he submitted himself too much to those impossible 
mongrels, the Tory democrats.” 

Johnson always spoke with a supreme but, 
on the whole, I think, a just contempt of this 
faction. “Sir,” he had once said to me, “ they 
are as great an absurdity as if you should try to 
get a cross between a lion and a viper.” 

Presently he fell with peculiar violence upon 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 

“Sir,” said he, “here we have another of 
the pretty scoundrels whom we owe to your 
precious Caledonia. The man Bannerman, Sir, 
had all the attributes of Lucifer excepting his 
ability. His intentions, Sir, were those of an 
arch-demagogue. But happily his lack of parts 
prevented his giving full effect to his bad prin- 
ciples. Sir, if his capacity for mischief had been 
equal to his love of it, he had certainly made an 
end of the British Constitution.” 

Boswett: Yet I have heard that he was, in 
general, a popular man. 

Jounson: Sir, Henry VIII. was, in general, 
a popular man. 

We next spoke of Mr. Balfour. Here, once 
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again, Dr. Johnson could not deny himself in- 
dulgence in some witty strokes at the expense of 
my nation, 

« Sir,” he said, “this Balfour has very gees 
parts, which he got from his English mother ; 
but, then, Sir, they are nullified by the very ill 
yarts which he got from his Scottish father. 
Sha Sir, has given him his good political 
principles ; Scotland his bad metaphysics, And 
these, Sir, form a most unhappy combination. 
Sir, he conducts great practical affairs in a spirit 
of piddling abstract speculations. Sir, he is the 
Duns Scotus of the political arena,” 

Boswrtt: At least, Sir, Iam gratified to find 
that you advance nothing against his personal 
character. You will not deny, I believe, that in 
his private relations he is a very upright, well- 
bred and well-intentioned man ? 

Jounson: Sir, for a man that is half Scotch, 
he possesses all these attributes in a remarkable 
degree, 

I could see from Johnson’s manner that these 
words were something more than mere pleasantry. 
His attitude was that of a humane counsel for the 
prosecution, who having, in the discharge of his 
duty, recited all the points that tell against the 
prisoner, has sufficient magnanimity to admit 
freely all that tell in his favour, Johnson, 1 
know, has been represented as violently pre- 
judiced and one-sided in his judgments of those 
who had incurred his disapprobation, 
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not so, I will not, indeed, deny that he some- 
times spoke too intemperately of the vices of 
such persons; but he was always ready, nay, 
forward, to allow them such merits as he felt 
might be justly conceded to them. 

He concluded his assize of statesmen by 
putting Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George in 
the dock together. 

* Sir,” he said, “I find it hard to determine 
on whether of these two the palm of villainy 
should be conferred—the man Asquith or the 
man George. George, Sir, in the past, has gone 
to viler lengths of demagogy than Asquith ever 
did: On the other hand, he has recently shown 
some signs of repentance—a thing that Asquith 
has never done. I would put it, Sir, in this way : 
George has sunk the lower and climbed the 
higher ; Asquith has consistently followed the 
-middle road of infamy. I doubt, Sir, on striking 
a general balance, you will find a farthing to 
choose between them. To be sure, Sir, the man 
Asquith has one advantage. He is at least an 
Englishman. And, other things being assumed 
equal, a bad Englishman is better than a bad 
Welshman,” 

Boswe.t: It appears, Sir, that you have as 
ill an opinion of the Welsh as you have of the 
Scotch. 

Jounson : Nay, Sir, I allow a certain degree 
of difference between the two nations, 

BosweEtL_: You do, Sir? 
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Jounson: Aye, Sir (smiling). The same 
degree of difference that there is between Satan 
and Beelzebub. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Topham Beauclerk 
joined us. He brought with him a strange piece 
of news which, he informed us, had just come 
through from the terrestrials. 

“Sir,” said he, addressing Dr. Johnson, “an 
astonishing event has happened over there. Mr. 
George has publicly recanted his errors and 
espoused the best Tory principles.” 

Johnson seemed extraordinarily pleased to 
hear this, Such was the magnanimity of this 
great and good man that he was always eager to 
seize the least pretext for reconsidering the 
severity of his judgments even on the most 
depraved. 

“Sir,” said he, “it is the best thing I have 
heard of him, Sir, he will do yet.” 
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JOHNSON ON THE IRISH NATION 


We—namely, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, 
Jack Wilkes, and myself—had a discussion to- 
night on the present bad state of Ireland, some 
lamentable accounts of which had lately come 
through to us. Johnson delivered himself on 
this subject with his customary shrewdness. 

*¢ Sir,” he said to Goldsmith, who had brought 
the news, “you tell us that the state of Ireland 
is bad. Well, what else is to be expected of the 
bad nature of the Irish people? You are hardly 
to look for a good state of things in a society of 
criminals, I believe.” 

GotpsmitH: Nay, Sir. This is unjust. You 
speak as if there were no good Irishmen. 

Jounson: At least, if there be such, Sir, I 
have never come across them. 

Boswet_: Is not this a little hard on Dr. 
Goldsmith, Sir? 

Jounson : Sir, Goldy has nothing to do with 
it. 1 allow him, indeed, to be a very good man, 
but, Sir, he comes of a family of pure English 
settlers. He is no more an Irishman, in the 
native sense, than I am. 

Boswet_: But surely, Sir, Dr. Goldsmith’s 
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family has been settled in Ireland long enough to 
have acquired the Irish nationality. 

Jounson : Sir, the family of Rajah Brooke has 
been settled for some considerable while in Borneo ; 
but that will never make them, or their posterity, 
Dyaks. No, Sir. Every good man there has ever 
been in Ireland will be found, upon examination, 
to be an Englishman. 

Here Jack Wilkes, bent as usual on mischief, 
and evidently intending to draw Johnson, said, 
with an affectation of great simplicity : 

“IT have been told, Sir, that there are a con- 
siderable number of Scotchmen settled in the 
North of Ireland.” 

Jounson: Well, Sir? 

Wixxss: It is said that some of these Scotch- 
men are pretty good men. 

Jounson: Why, as to that, Sir, all goodness 
is comparative. A moderately bad man will appear 
good by comparison with an immoderately bad 
man. Sir, Hampden has no particular claim to 
esteem, but he shines by comparison with the 
scoundrel Bradshaw. In the same way, Sir, these 
Scottishry shine by comparison with the Irishry ; 
for the former have some civilization, if not a vast 
deal ; but the latter are merely aboriginal savages. 

This reply was delivered by Johnson with a 
smile of complacency in the consciousness of having 
triumphantly baulked Wilkes’s design to entangle 
him in some dilemma of inconsistency between his 
dislike of the Scotch and his contempt of the Irish, 
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Wilkes, however, having failed to involve the 
Doctor on the point of race, now tried to catch 
him on the point of religion: 

“Sir,” said he, “is it not the fact that most 
of these Scottishry, as you call them, are Pres- 
byterians?” 

Jounson: What of that, Sir? 

Wirxss: Would you call the Presbyterian 
Church a respectable Church, Sir | 

Jounson : Sir, I should not call it a Church at 
all, but an obnoxious and disreputable sect. 

Wixxes: I have heard you say, I think, that 
the Church of Rome is a very respectable Church, 

Jounson: Sir, with the exception of the Estab- 
lished Church of England, it is the most respect- 
able of all the Churches. 

Wixes: Then, Sir, we must, I believe, allow 
the Irishry some superiority over the Scottishry 
in respect of their religion, in the degree that the 
Romish creed is superior to the Presbyterian. 

I trembled to see how Johnson would get out 
of this kobb/e ; what answer he should find, com- 
patible with his known kindness for the Roman 
Church, to bring him off victorious in this contest 
of wits. I felt as the seconds of a champion of 
the prize-ring may be supposed to feel, when they 
see their man led into some situation in which he 
exposes himself to imminent risk of defeat by az 
inferior antagonist. It was to me as if my own 
reputation were at stake. I need, however, have 
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“Sir,” said Johnson, “you are confounding 
two wholly different things—the absolute worth 
of a religious system, per se, and the relative worth 
of that system as adopted by particular persons. 
Sir, a superior faith, badly held, shall have less 
value to its holders than an inferior creed well 
held. And, Sir, we have examples of this in the 
Romish faith, as held by the Irishry on the one 
hand, and in the Presbyterian faith, as held by the 
Scottishry, on the other. The Romish faith, Sir, 
is in itself the better faith, but the Irish hold it so 
badly that they make of it (in relation to them- 
selves) the worse faith. For the Scotch at least 
know what their pernicious Presbyterian creed is 
and why they hold it; but the Irish Catholics 
know no more than that they are Catholics ; in 
short, they know neither what they believe nor 
why they believe it. Sir, if you should ask a 
kerne of Munster what are the points of difference 
between Rome and Geneva, he could not tell you. 
If his priest should take to preaching the ana- 
baptist heresy, be would not discern it for any- 
thing else than very good Catholic doctrine. Nay, 
Sir, Mohammedanism or Buddhism, so long as it 
were dressed in a dalmatic, might be offered him, 
and he should be none the wiser. Now, a Scottish 
Presbyterian, Sir, has every point of his perverse 
theology at his fingers’ ends. No minister should 
ever succeed in imposing on him anything not 
according to the strict letter of the Lesser Cate- 
chism, Sir, if you should attempt to argue his 
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religion with him, you would find him furnished 
with matter enough to talk you weary. But if 
you should argue his religion with an Irish 
Catholic, he would have nothing to say ; for the 
fellow knows not what his religion is. And, Sir, 
if a man knows not what his religion is, how can he 
be said, in any meritorious sense, to believe in it?” 

I need scarcely direct the reader’s attention to 
this masterly distinction, by which Johnson had 
vindicated his respect for the Catholic religion 
without allowing any merit to the Irish for their 
attachment to that religion. Wilkes, perceiving 
that Johnson had been one too many for him, said 
no more. But Dr. Goldsmith still tried to put 
in a word for his countrymen. 

“I can assure you, Sir,’’ said he, “ that there 
are some very intelligent Catholics in Ireland.” 

Jounson: Sir, I have heard that there are 
some very intelligent Eskimoes in Labrador. 

We then turned from the religious condition 
of Ireland to the political state of that unhappy 
country. Goldsmith, with more good-nature than 
sense, expressed sympathy with the aspirations of 
the Irish people to rule themselves. 

Jounson: What foolish talk is this of aspira- 
tions ? We shall next hear of the aspirations of 
the horses—nay, Sir—(/aughing)—let us say of 
the asses—to drive themselves. 

GotpsmiTH: At least, Sir, the Irish cannot 
make a worse business of ruling themselves than 
the English have made of ruling them. 
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Jounson : Sir, I am amazed that the author of 
a certain very pretty history of England should - 
fall into this vulgar error. We English made a 
good enough business of ruling the Irish, Sir, so 
long as we did rule them ; that is to say, while 
we controlled them in the only way in which bar- 
barians are capable of being controlled. We had 
them submissive enough, I believe, Sir, in the 
days when we used the strong hand with them. 

Wirxss (s/ily): As Cromwell did, Sir. 

Jounson: Sir, it was Wentworth first showed 
him how. Moreover, Sir, you are to remember 
that even the worst of mankind—such as Crom- 
well confessedly was—may be made the agent of 
Providence for doing a good thing. Sir, Jehu 
was a worthless rascal, but he put the fear of God 
into the worshippers of Baal. 

Witxss: Sir, there is no catching you. I can 
advance nothing but you have an answer ready. 

Jounson: Why, Sir, I believe I have some 
resource in this respect. Nevertheless, had you 
known your business, you might have advanced 
something in favour of the Irish that I should 
have been compelled to allow, as highly creditable 
to them. 

Boswe.t: What is this, Sir ? 

Jounson: Their fidelity to James II. against 
the Prince of Orange. The man O’Connell 
brought this up in our last contest over Home 
Rule for the Irish, and I was forced to admit 
that it entitled those barbarians to a certain degree 
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of respect. Had he left it there, Sir, our contest 
might have ended with equal honours, But, Sir, 
he presumed on my reasonableness. Sir, he had 
the audacity to ask me whether, had I been living 
in Ireland at the Revolution, 1 should have fought 
for the Irish under English James, or for the 
English under Dutch William. 

Bosweti; And pray, Sir, what answer did you 
make him to that? 

Jounson: Sir, the most conclusive answer 
possible. I knocked him down and sat upon 
him. After that I had no more of his nonsense. 
It is the only way, Sir, of reasoning these irra- 
tional barbarians out of their ignorant prejudices. 
And, by what I am told, that very rational man, 
Lord Carson, is of the same opinion. 
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JOHNSON TRIES HIS HAND aT GOLF 


I am now to record a curious incident in Dr, 
Johnson’s career. This was nothing else than 
his trying his hand at the Royal and Ancient 
game of golf—a pastime which he had hitherto 
disdained as unworthy of his attention. 

It will be remembered that, in Johnson’s 
earthly days, this game, being then unknown 
south of the Tweed, never came under his per- 
sonal observation. But more recently, since golf 
has spread to every quarter of the terrestrial 
globe, we find that two in every three of those 
who come over are devotees of the game, which 
they pursue here, upon our delectable greens, 
with all their old diligence and more than all 
their old enjoyment. 

Thus this admirable pastime was brought 
under the Doctor’s very mose, and he was forced 
into a manner of involuntary acquaintance with 
it. But what he saw of it, in that casual way, 
did not by any means commend the game to 
him. Indeed, he lost no occasion of mentioning 
it in terms of contemptuéus ridicule. 

“Sir,” he had once said to me, “ golf is the 
last refuge of the imbecile.” 

And again, on another occasion ; 
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“Sir, it is the quintessence of the absurd, 
alike in the futility of its ends, the fatuity of its 
methods, and the grotesque inadequacy of its 
implements. Never, I believe, Sir, was so great 
a business made of employing so many inefficient 
tools to compass so worthless a purpose.” 

{ was sorry to hear Johnson pronounce this 
intemperate judgment upon that game which has 
always been considered one of the glories of m 
country. 1 assured him that, would he but 
study the art of golf with any degree of attention, 
he would soon be brought to apprehend its mani- 
fold excellences. This, however, only moved 
him to mirth. 

“I am told, Sir,’ he said, “that the art of 
hop-scotch presents manifold excellences to those 
who study it with any degree of attention.” 

Such perverseness in certain matters was one 
of those infirmities to which his great mind was 
subject. And seeing how inveterate was this 
particular prejudice of his, I made no further 
attempt to induce him to try his hand at golf. 
But accident, as so often happens, succeeded in 
bringing about that which conscious design had 
failed to effect. 

The circumstances were these. I went with 
Johnson one afternoon to Dr. Percy’s, whom we 
chanced to find on the private golf-course which 
he had recently laid out, taking a lesson from 
my famous countryman, long the pride of St. 
Andrews, Mr. Thomas Morris. 
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Dr, Percy, in his usual courteous manner, 
at once presented Mr. Morris to Johnson. 

“Sir,” said he, “this is Mr. Morris, the 
celebrated professor of golf.” 

Johnson’s feelings at having a “ professor ”’ 
of the despised game of golf presented to him 
may be imagined. I heard him mutter to him- 
self in an undertone, which, happily, I alone was 
near enough to catch, “Sir, we shall next, I be- 
lieve, be hearing of a professor of marbles.” 
However, he mastered his disgust sufficiently to 
reciprocate Mr. Morris’s bow with tolerable 
civility. 

The following conversation then ensued : 

Jounson (to Morris): You have, I supposs, 
played this game of golf for many years, Sir ? 

Morris: Ever since I could walk, Sir, 

Jounson : That, Sir, no doubt accounts for 
the professorial degree of skill you have achieved. 

Morris: Aye}; you canna’ begin golf too 
young, 

Jounson: Sir, I believe you ; for if a man 
should wait for years of discretion before begin- 
ning golf, he would never begin it. 

Percy: Nay, Sir. J have not long begun 
it; yet 1 imagine I may be said to have reached 
years of discretion. 


Jounson : Sir, there are freaks in every age 
of mankind. 

I could see that Dr, Percy rather resented 
being classed with the freaks, And this, no 
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doubt, was the motive that now impelled him to 
get (as the vulgar say) a vise out of Johnson. 

“‘ Nevertheless, Sir,’’ said he, “I believe you 
should do well to follow my example and become 
a player of golf.” 

Jounson: Sir, you may believe what you 
will. 

Percy: To be sure, Sir, the infirmity of your 
eyes might be some hindrance to you in the 
pursuit of the game. 

Jounson (jiving) : If your preaching, Sir, were 
as good as my seeing, you would not so often 
put your congregations to sleep. 

This was a slashing counter-thrust indeed. 
But Dr. Percy was only roused by it to a yet 
greater degree of pugnacity. 

“ Besides, Sir,” he continued, in the most 
provocative manner, “even though we should 
grant you your eyesight, I doubt your sufficient 
suppleness of limb for this exercise.” 

Jounson (breathing hard): On the point of 
suppleness, I have nothing, I believe, to fear by 
comparison with you, Sir. 

Percy: Ah, my friend. But you have never 
tried exercising a golf-stick. 

Jounson (shouting): Sir, I have never tried 
flinging Boswell out of the window. But I could 
do it, none the less, if I had a mind to it. 

This was characteristical of Johnson, who could 
seldom be provoked, when in my company, with- 
out, in some form or other, dragging my innocent 
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self into the area of his resentment. However, 
knowing this habit to be only one of his strange 
ways of exhibiting his affection for me, I suffered 
the truculent allusion with perfect good humour, 
merely remarking that I would take his projectile 
capacity over me as allowed, without requiring 
him to demonstrate it in practice. 

Percy: I fear, Sir, that I cannot make Dr. 
Johnson a like allowance in respect of golf ; for 
I shall never believe he can exercise a golf-stick 
until I see him do it. 

Here, then, was a dilemma for the Great 
Cham, who saw himself provoked into that situa- 
tion in which he could neither sake up Dr. Percy’s 
challenge without incurring the charge of incon- 
sistency, nor decline it without exposing himself to 
the imputation of cowardice. 

He stood there awhile, glaring about him 
like an angry bull, uncertain which course to 
take. But in the end he appeared to conclude 
that anything was better than seeming to run 
away. ; 
“Sir,” he bellowed, “ give me one of these 
barbarous instruments and | will show you. — Sir, 
I will match myself against you in the exercise of 
it for any stake you shall choose to name.” 

Mr. Morris, who had remained a silent and, 
I suspect, somewhat amused auditor of the above 
altercation, now came forward in the most obliging 
manner to proffer Johnson the use of his clubs 
and balls, The conditions of the contest were 
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immediately arranged—namely, a match of nine 
holes for half a crown a side. 

Dr. Percy “took the honour” (as golfers 
say) and made an indifferent shot, which, how- 
ever, landed the ball in a tolerably safe situation. 
But Johnson was less fortunate ; for the furious 
momentum of his stroke was so misdirected that 
he almost missed the ball, which ran into a small 
pot-bunker a few yards away from the tee. 

Dr. Johnson’s descent into this small but 
deep excavation and his ferocious energy in 
flogging the sand with Mr. Morris’s niblick, in 
a futile endeavour to extricate his ball, presented 
a spectacle that combined the sublime with the 
ludicrous in an extraordinary degree. His wig, 
which had fallen awry, lay cocked at a disrepu- 
table angle above his right ear, From every 
pore of his heated face the sweat ran in profuse 
streams. The lashed sand flew aloft and whirled 
about his head in a tawny blizzard. But through 
it all, the grim set of his resolute mouth and the 
light of determination in his unconquerable eye 
provided an element of heroic dignity perceptible 
even to the most obtuse. If there was something 
here to move laughter, there was also surely 
something to inspire admiration, not unmixed 
with reverential awe. 

While I stood contemplating him with these 
mingled feelings, I was surprised to see Johnson 
suddenly leap from the bunker with astonishing 
agility and make straight for an adjacent clump of 
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whins, brandishing the niblick aloft in a threaten- 
ing gesture. 

Before he could reach his destination, up from 
the whins sprang a man’s figure, and, with a cry 
of terror, ran for his life, letting fall, in the pre- 
cipitancy of his flight, something that looked like 
a small box. Upon this Johnson instantly fell 
with his niblick in a very paroxysm of fury and 
speedily beat it into fragments. 

Then he returned to us in a leisurely manner, 
panting from his exertions, but with a smile of 
great complacency. | 

“Sir,” he said, “it was that rascal, Astriel. 
I espied him in the act of turning his vile camera 
upon me. He designed, I believe, Sir, to make 
what they term a ‘film’ of me. Aye, Sir. He 
would have sold me to the terrestrial picture- 
palaces ; he would have entitled his production 
“Golf in excelsis,’ or some such thing, ‘ featuring 
the celebrated Dr. Johnson.’ But I hope he shall 
now have learned better (smiling triumphantly) 
than to try his featuring tricks on me.” 

Presently, turning to Mr. Morris, he added : 

‘Sir, I am happy in having discovered a 
rational use for this barbarous instrument. Asa 
spade, Sir, it is worthless ; but it makes a very 
pretty tomahawk, Sir, if I could have catcht that 
rogue Astriel but one blow with it, there had 
been an end for ever of his precious tittle-tattlings 
to the man Owen,” 
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JOHNSON AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, and I took a 
ramble to-day through the Elysian fields, in the 
course of which we called at a wayside inn for a 
draught of nectar. Here we found two other 
gentlemen already refreshing themselves ; at sight 
of whom Dr. Goldsmith plucked me by the sleeve 
and whispered that unless we desired trouble, we 
should do well to get Johnson away as soon as 
possible, 

Being at a loss to understand him, I inquired 
what he meant; upon which he said it was evident 
I did not know who the two gentlemen were. I 
admitted that I did not; and he informed me 
that they were the Reverend John Ball and Mr. 
Wat Tyler. 

This was sufficiently startling, and led me, in 
some degree, to share Dr. Goldsmith’s uneasiness, 
For who should say what effect it might have on 
Johnson to find himself in the company of persons 
whose principles he could not but hold in the 
utmost abhorrence ? 

Before, however, I had time to consider a line 
of action, Johnson, whose ears were a good deal 
sharper than his eyes, turned to us to demand 
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what we were whispering of, And 1 was forced 
to tell him. 

Upon hearing the names of the two strangers, 
he was neither so angry nor so disconcerted as I 
had looked for him to be; or, at any rate, he 
would not let himself appear so, 

« Sir,” he said, “1 shall assuredly not permit 
the presence of these gentlemen to oust me from 
these very agreeable quarters, A tavern, Sir, is 
for all comers, and he who is not ready to endure 
any sort of company with equanimity should never 
enter such a place.’ 

Gotpsmirn: Nevertheless, Sir, since these 
gentlemen are sure to make you angry with their 
wild talk 

Jounson (éxierposing): Pho, Pho! Tam not 
to be made angry by the wild talk of such persons, 
Sir, I shall rather enjoy a good laugh of it, 
Perhaps, also, I shall be able to put a little ration. 
ality into these wild men, No, Sir. This is a 
very = place. We shall remain where we are, 
We shall fraternixe with the rascals, 

Pursuant to this resolve he led the way to the 
bench on which Mr, Tyler and the Reverend Mr, 
Ball were sitting, and having seated himself beside 
them, called for their mugs to be replenished at 
his charges, borrowing from me ays, 6d. (not to 
be repaid’’) for this purpose, Which done, he 
pledged his two guests, first one, then the other, 
in the handsomest manner, ‘Thus /reterna/ rela- 
tions were soon established, 
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Jounson (smiling benignantly): Pray, gentle- 
men, do not let our presence hinder you from 
resuming your conversation, which we have, I fear, 
interrupted. 

Batt: We were expressing our satisfaction, 
Sir, at the latest news that has come through from 
the Terrestrials—in particular from England. 

Jounson: You regard the news from Eng- 
land, then, as affording grounds for satisfaction, 
Sir? 

Tyier: Aye, Sir. 

Batt: How should it be otherwise, Sir, when 
we find the common people, in whose cause we 
first fought and bled, coming into their just rights 
at last? 

This remark must have been peculiarly 
obnoxious to Johnson, whom I had often heard 
denouncing the so-called “rights ” of the common 
people as the “most odious form of political 
cant.”” But mindful, no doubt, of his declared 
intention not to be made angry by any of their 
“wild talk,” he controlled himself (who shall say 
by what heroic effort?) to an appearance of civil 
amusement, 

“Sir,” he whispered to me, “you shall see 
how I will draw the rogues.” 

Then, addressing Mr. Ball, he said: 

“] hear that the common people of England 
now do very well, Sir.” 

Batt: Yes, Sir, and they will do better yet, 
if our most worthy successors, Mr. Robert Smillie 
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and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, have any say in the 
matter. 

Jounson : Sir, it must be allowed that in Mr. 
Smillie and Mr. MacDonald you have, as you say, 
most worthy successors. 

This was a good instance of the swo-edged 
phraseology which Johnson would on occasions 
permit himself, when he wished to say what should 
appear civil without transgressing the principles of 
strict veracity. 

Batt: I hear, Sir, that they are sworn to have 
the land for the people, and the mines also, and 
everything else that justly belongs to them. 

Jounson : But what, Sir, if the present owners 
will not yield them up to the people ? 

Batt: Then, Sir, the people will exercise their 
just rights and take them. 

Jounson (struggling to maintain his composure) : 
That, Sir, was the method of Mr. Turpin, who 
took purses in this manner on the King’s high- 
way, yet he is not generally considered to have 
exercised his just rights in doing so, 

Thus far, Dr. Johnson had contrived to hold 
himself in hand, But I could see the sulphureous 
particles rapidly gathering, and knew that the 
bursting of the storm could not long be delayed. 
An encomium by Mr. Tyler on the good effects 
of “ direct action’’ was what finally let loose John- 
son’s pent-up indignation. 

“Sir,” he shouted, “if it were not that you 
are too ignorant to know what you are talking 
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of, I believe I should be provoked into saying 
something uncivil. But seeing that you are both 
unlettered blockheads, who have never had the 
chance to learn better, I will not let myself be 
drawn down to the level of your brutish in- 
temperance. Sir, with the risk—nay, Sir, with 
the positive certainty—of casting my pearls before 
swine, I shall still continue to use you with all 
the amenities of rational discussion.” 

Mr. Ball and Mr. Tyler looked at each other, 
as if they hardly knew what to make of this. 
But Dr. Goldsmith, seeing, as he thought, the 
chance of scoring a point off the Great Cham— 
a temptation which he could never resist—here 
made a somewhat unhappy interposition. 

“Sir,” he said, “there is no need to shout at 
these gentlemen. They are not deaf, I believe.” 

“Sir,” roared Johnson, “I did not shout. I 
did but raise my voice sufficiently to make myself 
apprehended ; and this, Sir, is the only way in 
dealing with inferior orders of intelligence, Sir, 
if you wish to impress your meaning on a dog, 
you do not whisper it to him, you call it at him ; 
because, Sir, the minds of these lower creatures 
are too crass to be penetrated by any other method. 
They can take nothing in, Sir, except you shall 
din it in.” 

The truth of this observation—which no 
well-informed man, who has given the matter 
his attention, will deny—added a barb to its 
sting, and brought forth an angry rejoinder from 
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the Reverend Mr. Ball, who exclaimed heatedly : 
“ This, Sir, is as bad an insolence as that of the 
old barons—to class us with the dogs.” 

Jounson (storming): Don’t bellow at me, Sir. 
V’ll not endure it. And in respect, Sir, of the 
old barons, all I am to say is that, if they went 
no farther than to class you with the dogs, they 
used you with a gross excess of favour: for the 
dogs at least have too much intelligence to claim 
equality with their masters, in flat defiance of the 
Laws of Nature and the intentions of Providence. 

Bat_: Sir, Providence intended all men to 
be equal. 

Jounson: Pray, Sir, how came you to have 
any particular acquaintance with the intentions 
of Providence ? You were not, I believe, called 
into consultation when the Universe was designed. 

Bat: Nor you, Sir, I believe, either. 

With what retort Dr. Johnson would have 
crushed the tu guogue—a form of irrational im- 
pertinence upon which he was always justly 
severe—can never be known. For at that instant 
a gentleman hurried in (who, I have since learned, 
was Mr. John Cade), and informed the Reverend 
Mr, Ball with some indignation of a gross out- 
rage inflicted on certain members of the Labour 
Party in the course of their passage over. 

The delinquent, it appeared, was Charon, who, 
having conveyed them half-way across the River 
Styx, had there stopped his boat to demand ‘a 
double fare of them. And they refusing to 
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comply, he was now holding them up in mid- 
stream, positively declining to land them until 
his demands should be satisfied, 

This piece of news so diverted Johnson that 
he was instantly restored to good humour. 

“Sir,” said he, addressing Mr. Tyler, with a 
complacent smile, “it is evident that the man 
Charon, like yourself, has a very keen perception 
of the good effects of direct action. I confess I had 
not thought it of the old curmudgeon.” 


EXTRACT NO. VI 


JOHNSON AT AUCTION BRIDGE 


Though commonly disinclined to cards, 
Johnson recently discovered some liking for 
auction bridge—that modern importation into 
Elysium, which has gained so general a favour 
with our card-players on This Side. The 
Colossus was, I believe, first drawn to it by 
the attraction of the bidding with its stimulation 
to the players each to out-do the other—a species 
of competition that could not but be alluring to 
one of his combative and challenging tempera- 
ment. However, his passion for having the last 
word, though it served him well enough in argu- 
ment, not infrequently led him into unhappy 
situations in bidding at the card table, as upon 
divers occasions when he has partnered me, I 
have proved to my cost. Not that I would be 
thought to make any querulous complaint. Better 
the honourable pain of going down a thousand 
points (even at half-a-crown the hundred) with 
Samuel Johnson than the meagre pleasure of 
winning grand-slam with any lesser person. 
Nevertheless, I must confess to some uneasy 
experiences with this incomparable man, one of 
which I am now to relate. 
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The occasion was that of a supper given by 
me at “The Mitre” in honour of my friend 
The McIntosh, to meet whom I had bidden Dr. 
Johnson, Lord Eglinton, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and Mr. Thrale. Thus, as will be seen, I had 
gathered round my board illustrious instances of 
Rank, Letters, Art, and Commerce, to honour 
my -distinguished countryman—a circumstance, 
which I could not but contemplate from my place 
at the head of the table with a thrill of proud, yet 
not, I think, ignoble complacency. 

Supper concluded, we migrated to the card- 
room, where presently The McIntosh, Johnson, 
Thrale and myself sat down together to a rubber. 
The cut of the cards gave me Johnson for 
partner, at which, I confess, I knew not whether 
to feel the more honoured or apprehensive. 

As we took our places, I could not refrain 
from observing, “Sir, we shall not, I hope, be 
too enterprising.” 

“Sir,” he rejoined, smiling, “we shall be as 
canny as you please.” 

For the first few hands he was as good as his 
word, conducting his play with the restraint of 
Discretion itself. But after a while, when he had 
warmed up, I noted, not without some inward 
uneasiness, the light of battle beginning to gleam 
in his eye. Our situation now was this: the 
opposition had scored the first game and registered 
eighteen points to our ten in the second. They 
wanted, therefore, but twelve points for the 
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rubber. Moreover, it may be added, their score 
above the line was some hundreds in excess of 
ours. 

Johnson bid a diamond. The McIntosh 
overbid it with a heart; neither Thrale nor 
I taking any part in the matter. Johnson bid 
two diamonds, The McIntosh two hearts. 
Holding myself but one diamond, with nothing 
of value in the other suits, 1 had hoped that this 
should have been the end of Johnson’s competi- 
tion; though the ever-kindling light in his 
combative eye was very little encouraging to 
my hopes. And these indeed were summarily 
dashed by his defiant bid (in spite of the imploring 
glance I threw him) of three diamonds. 

The McIntosh, as I had feared he might, 
doubled. 

Jounson (breathing hard): Sir, Vll re-double. 

The ferocity with which he rolled the “r,” 
at the same time thrusting his face towards The 
McIntosh in a bellicose manner, defeats descrip- 
tion. My anguish may be imagined. I could 
only foresee the disaster which I was powerless to 
prevent. The reader, indeed, may perhaps con- 
ceive that, in so desperate a situation, 1 should 
have taken my partner out into some other suit. 
But he who thus conceives can know nothing of 
Samuel Johnson at auction, with his blood up. 
No matter what I had called, this undeterrable 
man had assuredly plunged back into his diamonds 
with an enlarged bid, thus merely aggravating the 
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unhappy position. Nothing, therefore, remained 
but to leave him to his own devices, and to pray 
that the issue might not prove so ill as my 
apprehensions of it. 

When I had laid out my cards, I said, in 
reply to his disgusted look, that I feared they 
would prove no great asset to him. 

Jounson: An asset? No, indeed, Sir! A 
liability. 

{ ventured to point out that my silence should, 
in the circumstances, have been sufficient indica- 
tion to him of my impotence. 

Jounson: Sir, if it was your impotence that 
kept you silent, this is the first time I have ever 
observed it have that effect on your loquacity. 

The reader will, 1 believe, scarcely miss either 
the adroitness of the diversion or the grossness of 
the calumny exhibited by Johnson in this retort. 

He now addressed himself to the play with 
an air of great determination. The McIntosh, 
leading the ace of clubs, drew first blood with it, 
and followed with a small card of the same suit, 
upon which I put my king, only to find Thrale 
trumping it with the seven of diamonds, Johnson, 
however, slapped down the nine of diamonds upon 
Thrale’s seven, with an exultant gesture, at the 
same time turning to The McIntosh and exclaim- 
ing provocatively— 

“1 hope you like ‘the Curse ot Scotland,’ 
Sir.” 

This maladroit allusion could not but be 
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highly offensive to my Highland friend, who 


retorted— 

“ You speak, Sir, almost as if you commended 
the action of that detestable butcher.” 

Jounson: Not almost, but altogether, Sir. 

I was, I confess, equally pained and astonished 
having frequently heard Johnson animadvert in 
no measured terms upon Cumberland’s infamous 
cruelty to the vanquished clans. I said— 

“Come, Sir! This is but a stroke of humour 
on your part. You do not mean it.” 

Jounson (with vehemence): Sir, 1 do mean it, 
most assuredly. The only pity is His Royal 
Highness the- Duke of Cumberland did not 
extend his extirpatory operations to the Lowlands, 
with a very particular attention to the County of 
Ayrshire. 

This was cruel, indeed. I was too dumb- 
founded to speak. Not so, however, The 
McIntosh, who ejaculated indignantly— 

“Ffad I known you were such a bloodthirsty 
monster, Sir, I had never permitted Boswell to 
bring us acquainted,” 

Jounson (shouting): And had I, Sir, known 
that you had so ill a command of yourself that 
you could not endure having your trick over- 
trumped without flying into a passion, I had 
never sat to cards with you. 

Tue McInrosu: This was not the cause of 
my indignation, Sir; and by G—d, you know it. 

Jounson (roaring): Sir, since you must needs 
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add impiety to ill-humour, I have done with 
ou. 

: So saying, he rose from his chair with an 
awkwardness of celerity that overset the table, 
precipitating all the cards that lay upon it to the 
floor. Then he strode from the room, puffing 
heavily, and muttering to himself as he went. 
This painful issue to what I had hoped should 
prove an agreeable evening distressed me ex- 
tremely, none the less so that The McIntosh, 
ever a stickler for his dues, claimed not only all 
the remaining tricks, thereby scoring 1,600 above 
the line, but (on the strength of Johnson’s 
defection) the rubber as well. I was therefore 
left to discharge a debt (Johnson’s and my own) 
of no less a sum than £5 105. 

Waiting on the Great Cham next morning, 
to put in a word of remonstrance upon his 
behaviour last night, and also to recover what 
I had disbursed in his behalf, I was, I confess, 
sensibly relieved (for I had not altogether liked 
my task) to find him now in a placid and benign 
humour. 

I said, “‘ That was a sad ending to our party 
last night, Sir.” He replied, benevolently, “ Sir, 
it was.” 

Boswett: But, Sir, what led you to insult 
The McIntosh by enunciating those horrible 
sentiments about the Culloden butchery ? 

Jounson: Sir, it was the old story of cherchez 
la femme—the lady in aA case (smiling) being 
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Her Majesty of Clubs, whose presence in my 
hand J was unhappy enough not to have discerned 
until after I had over-trumped Thrale in that 
suit. So, as I could bring myself neither to the 
humiliation of owning the revoke at once, nor to 
the mortification of having it exposed afterwards, I 
had to pick a sérategica? quarrel with somebody ; 
and the nine of diamonds furnished me with a 
ready means, 

There was engaging frankness about this that 
I found infinitely disarming. My heart warmed 
to my old friend. 1 said— 

“Sir, if you will hand me £2 r6s., your 
share of our losses, we will then cry quits and all 
shall be forgotten. 

Jounson: Sir, all is forgotten. The det 
of Odlivion has already been passed—without 
conditions. 
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JOHNSON’s Views ON Mopern JOURNALISM 


At Sir Joshua Reynolds’s to-day the conversa- 
tion happened to turn upon modern English jour- 
nalists and their methods, of which we are kept 
tolerably well informed through the usual channels, 

I will record a few of the more noteworthy 
remarks made by Johnson upon this topic. 

Speaking of the English newspapers in 
general, he said: 

“Sir, in our day we contrived things dif- 
ferently. We used the reader as a grown man. 
We gave him master to con. But now it is 
rather the fashion to take him on your knee, like 
a child, and show him easy words of large letters, 
with pretty pictures to help him spell them out. 
Sir, it resembles an infant’s first lesson-book, of 
the sort that used to be entitled ‘ Reading With- 
out Tears.’ Each word must be illuminated for 
him by its attendant cut. He must not be sub- 
jected, Sir, to the effort of exercising his intelli- 
gence, for that should make his poor little head 
ache. I will not deny, however, that this may 
be a very good method for uneducated persons, 
such as | apprehend the generality of the English 
people now to be.” 
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Boswstt: Yet I have heard, Sir, that the 
English people value themselves upon being far 
better educated than they were in our day. 

Jounson : Sir, people are not to be estimated 
by their own valuations. 

Reynotps: At least, Sir, there are very few 
of them who are any longer unable to read and 
write. 

Jounson: Why, as to that, Sir, this is but 
the mechanical part of education. What counts 
is the ceredra/ part. Let us put it, Sir, thus: In 
proportion as mechanical education has increased, 
cerebral education has diminished. And here we 
have, Sir, very clear proof of the ill-effects of 
imparting letters to those who were never in- 
tended by Providence to have them. Sir, so far 
from the vulgar being raised to the high literary 
level that was formerly maintained by the English 
journals, that once high level has been depressed 
to the capacity of the vulgar, And this, Sir, 
could scarcely have been otherwise ; for so lon 
as the use’ of letters was confined to the culti- 
vated few, the newspapers were under the neces- 
sity of furnishing cultivated padulam., But no 
sooner had you introduced the uncultivated many 
to the use of letters, than you instantly set up a 
vast demand for uncultivated stuff to read: which 
the newspapers, in their own mercantile interests, 
have not been backward to supply. Sir, we have 
here the exact opposite of what befell when captive 
Greece took her Roman conqueror captive. The 
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art of letters, in the process of capturing the 
vulgar, has itself been captured by the vulgar, 
Sir, it is the ’prentices and shop-wenches that 
now call the literary tune, and the newspapers 
must pipe to their calling. Aye, Sir, when, in 
any nation, the vulgar masses are all taught to 
read, God help that nation’s literature ! 

I commend these judicious observations to the 
attention of those misguided, though doubtless 
honest, reformers, who see in the education of 
the masses a panacea for social and political dis- 
tempers. The fact is, as Johnson never wearied 
of pointing out, that by educating the vulgar 
mind you do not, and never can, make it less 
vulgar, but only better equipped to render its 
vulgarity obnoxious. “The common herd,” | 
had once heard him say, “will always be a 
common herd. You cannot change the nature 
of these animals by giving them letters. All you 
do is to furnish them with a weapon that they are 
unfit to exercise. Sir, it is as if you should put 
a loaded musket into the paws of a bear and leave 
him free to shoot whom he will with it.” 

Reference being made to certain individual 
journalists, and the unfortunate Mr. H. Bottom- 
ley’s name being mentioned, Johnson said : 

“Tn his way, Sir, this Bottomley must be 
reckoned a very extraordinary man. As a jour- 
nalist, he has combined secularity with religiosity 
in a remarkable degree. He had an equal com- 
mand of the man-of-the-world manner and the 
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pulpit manner. Sir, with the levity of Labouchere 
he could, at will, associate the unctuous piety 
of Spurgeon.” 

Reyno.ps: Yet, with all his parts, Sir, he was 
never, I believe, so universal a man as Lord 
Northcliffe. 

Jounson: Why, No, Sir. In universality of 
parts Lord Northcliffe stands alone. 1 doubt, 
Sir, whether history furnishes another example 
of so complete a man. Sir, it would be difficult 
to name any branch of knowledge in which he 
had not informed himself so fully as to have a 
better acquaintance of it than its particular ex- 
perts have. 

I was surprised to hear Johnson pronounce 
this unqualified eulogium, knowing his generally 
poor opinion of modern journalists. I said: 
“‘Such praise from you, Sir, is praise indeed. It 
should be enough, I believe, to turn his head, 
could he hear you expressing it.” 

Jounson: Sir, in his case, there is no danger 
of that. What I have said should scarcely come 
as news to him. A man, Sir, cannot have all 
that sense without having sense enough to be 
conscious of it. 

Reynolds contested this view. He advanced 
the opinion that some of the greatest and wisest 
of mankind had been distinguished by an extreme 
of modesty, and mentioned Socrates in support of 
his contention, 

Jounson: A canting rogue, Sir. He knew 
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himself the wisest of men, but put on a great 
affectation of ignorance in order the better to 
have a catch of those who argued with him. Sir, 
he was—as the modern vulgar say—pulling their 
leg all the while. 

Reynoups: Nevertheless, Sir, if Lord North- 
cliffe were not always quite so confident of the 
rightness of his own opinions, he would not so 
often be under the necessity of changing them. 

Jounson: Sir, I would not give a fig for any 
man who is not confident of the rightness of his 
own opinions. 

Go.psmirH: My complaint against him, Sir, 
is that when he finds himself to have erred, he 
can never be brought to acknowledge his error. 

Jounson: Why, as to that, Sir, this is only 
to say that he dislikes the ignominy of retracta- 
tion ; and I myself have no passion for it. 

] was now beginning to see the reason of 
Dr. Johnson’s value for Lord Northcliffe. It 
was, unless I were mistaken, fellow-feeling for a 
kindred spirit—unconscious sympathy for another 
strong man, who, like himself, was liable to be 
betrayed into error by the very strength of his 
opinions, and who, also like himself, was under 
the not entirely ignoble infirmity of resorting to 
any shift rather than acknowledge it. In fine, 
it was the outcome of a natural affinity between 
the Great Cham of Literature and the Colossus 
of Journalism. . 

Realizing this, I was suddenly prompted by 
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I know not what spirit of mischief to have a 
certain little jest with Johnson. To which end, 
having retired into a corner with paper and pencil, 
I diverted myself with adapting the Doctor's 
famous epitaph upon Goldsmith to make it fit 
Lord Northcliffe (though in a somewhat bur- 
lesque manner); and this I presently handed to 
Johnson, in the following form : 


Aurred1 Maximi 


Politict, Bellifici, Pacifi, 

Qui nullum fere dictandi genus non teligit, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit ; 
Sive consules essent removendi, 

Sive duces, 

Magistratuum potens nec lenis dominator ; 
Ingenio sublimis, vividus, versailts ; 
Dictatione grandis, nitidus, augustus ; 
Foc monumento memoriam coluit 
Sodalium clamor, 
Credulorum fides, 

Lectorum veneratio. 


I confess I had been in some trepidation as 
to how Johnson would receive this jeu d’espriz, 
which was at once so audacious a parody of his 
own inscription and so facetious a dig at his too 
unqualified admiration of a kindred soul. How- 
ever, to my relief and delight, he took it with 
the utmost good humour. 

““Impudent dog,” he smiled. ‘ How could 
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you, Sir, travesty poor dear Goldy’s monumental 
record in so barbarous a manner? Yet, Sir, it 
is extraordinary with how few and how small 
changes it has become suited to this universal 
man. Sir, I look forward with the greatest ex- 
pectancy to his coming over.” * 

Reynoips: When that happens, Sir, we shall 
all have to agree with him in all his opinions, or 
he will (as the vulgar say) make things hum 
for us. 

Jounson (with enthusiasm): This, Sir, is what 
makes him a man after my own heart. Sir, I 
love him for it. 


* When Johnson said this, he was little aware how soon his 
wishes were to be fulfilled. However—without, I hope, any offence 
to terrestrial readers, and I am sure with none to Lord Northcliffe 
himself, who was ever one of my warmest admirers, as I of his— 
I have left the passage exactly as I originally wrote it.—J. B, 
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JOHNSON VISITS AN INFANTS’ WELFARE CENTRE 


The reader will, I believe, derive some amuse- 
ment from a diverting episode that occurred 
yesterday, when Johnson was inveigled by Mrs. 
Desmoulins into visiting the Infants’ Welfare 
Centre, of which that excellent lady is the pre- 
siding genius, 

These institutions, which have, I understand, 
existed on earth for some time, are still quite a 
new importation into Elysium, where hitherto the 
care of infants has been purely the private con- 
cern of their mothers, relatives, or nurses. But 
that awakening to the value of infant life, which 
first took the British public five or six years ago, 
has, in the natural course of things, been com- 
municated to us by certain enthusiasts who have 
come over; with the result that Infants’ Welfare 
Centres are now being set up here on all sides, 
and developed to a higher degree of perfection 
than was ever possible on earth. For, as every 
one must by this time be aware, there is nothing 
on earth but has its counterpart with us, only in 
a more ethereal form. 

It cannot be pretended that Johnson viewed 
the movement with any particular favour. He 
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had, indeed, a true benevolence to children, but 
it was tempered by a sensible disapprobation of 
having them thrust into a prominence, for which 
their tender age and infantile infirmities by no 
means suited them. 

‘ Madam,” I had once heard him declare to 
a proud mother, who proposed having her ten- 
months infant fetched down for inspection at a 
tea-party, “1 beg you will do nothing of the kind. 
Infants under two years are not of an age to be 
published. They are for private circulation only.” 

“Sir,” had replied the indignant matron, “ you 
are as bad as Herod.” 

Jounson: Madam, I would not do what 
Herod did. But there have been occasions when, 
had another proposed doing it, I would not have 
hindered him. 

This has sometimes been cited against Johnson 
as exhibiting a brutal nature in him; when, in 
fact, it was merely one of his characteristical 
strokes of pleasantry. The lady, however, having, 
like many of her sex, little or no perception of 
the jocular, ever afterwards spoke of this great 
and good man’s Herodian tendencies with intense 
abhorrence. So dangerous a thing it is to indulge 
in sportive or humorous proclivities with an un- 
imaginative British matron. 

How Mrs, Desmoulins contrived to induce 
Johnson to her Centre, I do not know. But, at 
any rate, contrive it she did; and he insisted on 
carrying me thither with him, 
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We found about a hundred women, each with 
an infant in her arms, assembled in a great hall, 
under the superintendence of Mrs, Desmoulins, 
with Dr. Heberden in attendance. As most of 
the young ladies and gentlemen were energetically 
crying or crowing one against the other, it may be 
imagined that the din was tolerably deafening ; so 
that even Johnson was put to it to make his voice 
audible, 

Dr. Heberden, who had not observed us enter, 
turned with a look of surprise at the sound of his 
old friend’s and patient’s familiar stentorian tones. 

“What, Sir!’”’ he cried. ‘ Yours is the last 
voice I had thought to hear in this place.” 

Jounson: Sir, if you have heard anything, 
this speaks very well for your ears; for it is more 
than I can do. 

Heserpen: I love, Sir, to hear them exercise 
their little lungs in this vigorous manner. 

Jounson : Not, I believe, Sir, one-half so much 
as they love to hear themselves. 

Boswe.t : That tendency is not, I think, con- 
fined to infants, Sir. 

Jounson : Why, no, Sir! Every one loves 
the sound of his own voice; and the less sense 
he talks, the more he loves it. 

_ Heserven: Is this, then, in your opinion, 
Sir, the reason why infants are so fond of using 
their voices? 

_ Jounson: This is undoubtedly one reason, 
Sir. But possibly there are others. Sometimes, 
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for instance, their vociferousness may proceed from 
a desire to inform us that a pin is pricking them, 
or that they have the stomach-ache. 

At that instant, Mrs. Desmoulins came up to 
us, and, after a few words of welcome, carried us 
with her to where the scales were set for weighing 
the infants—a ritual which we found to be con- 
ducted with every circumstance of solemnity, and 
to which Johnson paid a very particular attention. 
It was not the least remarkable feature in the 
intellectual Colossus that he was capable of bring- 
ing his great mind down to any matter, even the 
most trivial, that might chance to come under his 
notice. 

That his interest in the stripping and weighing 
of the infants was earnest enough evinced itself in 
the acute observations that he passed, from time 
to time, during the process; as, for example, in 
his inquiring of Dr. Heberden— 

“] presume, Sir, that while a gain of flesh 
generally points to a gain of health, this shall not 

always hold ?”’ 

Hesperpen : Not always, Sir. 

Jounson: Pray, then, Sir, will you tell me 
what are the conditions under which adiposity 
ceases to indicate salubrity ? 

Dr. Heberden was at some pains to explain 
this, pointing out the distinction between firm and 
flabby flesh, and requesting Johnson to feel the 
plump limbs of an infant just then on the scales, 
as a very good instance of the former. 
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I saw Mrs. Desmoulins look anxious ; while 
the woman in charge of the child sprang forward 
with a gesture of apprehension. But these good 
ladies had alarmed themselves in vain. Nothing 
could have been more tentatively delicate than the 
manner in which Johnson applied the thumb and 
forefinger of his massive hand to the small body 
on the scales, pinching it here and there with just 
that nice degree of accuracy that should be suffi- 
ciently firm to test the consistency of the flesh, 
yet not so firm as to occasion the slightest pain or 
injury. 

Moreover, while doing so, he whistled to the 
little girl-child half under his breath in a style that 
caused her to gurgle at him with every sign of 
rapture. 

“ Really, Sir,” cried Mrs. Desmoulins, ‘“ who 
would have thought you had such a way with the 
babies ?”” 

Jounson : Madam, this is the way I found to 
wring a purr from Hodge when he was unwilling. 
And he who has found a way to wring a purr 
from an unwilling cat has found a way to in- 
gratiate himself with any living creature. 

The justice of this observation will not, I 
believe, be disputed by anyone who has formed a 
tolerable degree of acquaintance with the feline 
species. 

With some temerity I ventured to ask him 
whether he himself had ever been weighed as an 
infant. He replied that he had undergone that 
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indignity just after birth—at the instance of his 
father and in spite of the superstitious objections 
of the midwife—but never (to the best of his 
information) subsequently. 1 said: 

“You must have been an uncommonly fine 
infant, Sir.” 

Jounson : Sir, the apothecary pronounced me 
the finest infant he had ever helped bring into the 
world. But my mother, with her nice attention to 
veracity——a quality not very common in mothers, 
where their offspring are concerned—corrected 
him with the statement that old Mr. Hector’s first 
boy had the advantage of me by nearly two ounces. 

While he was still speaking, a considerable com- 
motion arose in the hall, occasioned, it appeared, 
by the phenomenal behaviour of one of the 
young gentlemen, to whom its mother (or foster- 
mother) called the general attention by crying 
out ecstatically— 

“See! See! He is lifting his own head.” 

Johnson, vexed by the interruption, made 
some sarcastic remark about ‘this miracle of levi- 
tation,” which caused the good woman to glower 
at him with the utmost resentment. 

I said: ‘You have offended her, Sir, beyond 
redemption. She will never forgive you this.” 

Jounson (after a moment's reflection, repenting 
his hastiness): Sir, you shall see (smiling) how | 
will make her forgive me. 

Then he called across the room to her in a 
loud voice : 
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“ Madam, how old, pray, is that infant of 
yours ?” 

Tur Woman (sill eyeing him wrathfully): 
Fifteen weeks. 

Jounson: Fifteen weeks! God bless my 
soul, Madam. And I had thought him a child 
of ten months ! 

The effect of this was magical, The good 
woman’s scowls instantly gave place to “ wreathed 
smiles.” She beamed upon the Great Cham with 
a face full of admiring, nay, of affectionate, 
adoration. 

“Sir,” he whispered to me, with a complacent 
look, “you have seen how I have got myself out 
of one pickle, Now let us be off, before I get 
myself into another.” 

Pursuant to this discreet resolve, we made our 
adieux and took our leave. Scarcely were we clear 
of the hall, when the infants suddenly roused 
themselves to such a pitch of united vociferation 
as threw all their previous efforts into the shade. 

“Sir,” said Johnson, “it is evident that Mrs. 
Desmoulins and Dr. Heberden are engaged (with 
an inconsiderable variant) in that delightful occu- 
pation of which Mr. Thomson writes. Sir, they 
are teaching the young idea how to shout.” 
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JOHNSON MEETS TETTIE 


An incident worth my recording occurred 
to-day, as Johnson and I were on our way to 
visit Mr. Edmund Burke. This was our meet- 
ing with an elderly woman of full habit and florid 
complexion, who waddled awkwardly in her walk, 
somewhat like a swan on land, and who, by her 
stertorous breathing, appeared to find even that 
sluggish motion a more than sufficient demand 
upon her respiratory organs, 

“Ta! If it isn’t Sam,” said she. 

This manner of greeting him gave me, I con- 
fess, a severe shock. Never before had I heard 
the literary Colossus addressed by the homely 
style of “ Sam.” 

Johnson took the hand which she extended, 
not, I thought, with any great alacrity. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ this is an unlooked-for 
pleasure. And how, pray, does Mr. Henry 
Porter?” 

“Oh! He does well enough,” she answered, 
“But, between ourselves, Sam, I doubt I was 
entirely wise in going back to him when I came 
over. I had done better, I believe, to wait for 
some one else I could name.” 
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The languishing glance that she turned on 
the Great Cham in saying it left no room for am- 
biguity as to the “some one else” whom she had 
in mind. 

Johnson’s face, for the first and only time 
during my long acquaintance with that intrepid 
man, betrayed an emotion almost akin to 
alarm. 

Lifting his hat in such violent haste that his 
wig at the same time came away with it, he bade 
her a hurried “ good-day,” and passed on, striding 
forward with an acceleration of pace very unlike 
his usually deliberate gait. Indeed, I was forced 
to run in order to keep up with him. 

“Stay, Sam, stay!” cried the lady after us. 

I heard him mutter under his breath, speak- 
ing to himself rather than to me, “ God forbid” ; 
accelerating his motion the while to an even 
greater speed than before. Not until the lad 
had been left far behind did he sensibly slacken 
the rapidity of his progress. 

Presently, after glancing behind him to make 
sure that we were indeed beyond pursuit, he 
came to a standstill to breathe himself and wipe 
the sweat from his glistening brow. 

“Boswell,” he said, in an agitated manner, 
“you know who that was?” 

“Mrs, Johnson, Sir—was it not ?” I answered. 
I had almost said “ Tettie,” but checked myself 


in time, fearing he should have thought it too 
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“Aye, Sir,’ said he. “But her former 
husband was Mr. Henry Porter, to whom, it 
seems, she has now again returned. Sir, I have 
nothing to complain of in that. As Mr. Porter 
had the first claim on her, so he has the last. 
Sir, his is the predominant right.” 

It appeared to me that he acquiesced in that 
gentleman’s “predominant” right with entire 
resignation. 

We resumed our walk in silence ; which, after 
a little, however, Johnson broke. 

“Once,” said he, “I loved her to distraction. 
When she passed over and left me a widower, I 
believed I should never know happiness again. 
But, Sir, a man grows used to being a widower, 
and use will reconcile a man to anything. Nay, 
Sir! It will do more than that. It will, by con- 
tinuance, bring him to acquire a taste for things 
originally most distasteful, Sir, the condition of 
widower may, in this respect, be likened to the 
olive, which the novice finds wholly bitter and 
unpalatable, till after a while he grows to love 
it better than the sweetest sweetmeats ; aye, Sir, 
till, by his addiction to it, he loses his gust of 
sweetmeats altogether.” 

“Tn plain words, then, Sir,” said I, “a man 
that has grown used to being a widower loses his 
gust of married life.” 

Jounson: Sir, it is better not to put these 
things into plain words. 

We spoke of marriage generally. Johnson 
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expressed himself on this delicate subject with his 
usual strong sense. 

He said: 

“Every man should marry once, to perfect 
his education. A bachelor only knows one- 
half of life, and that half the less instructive 
half.” 

Boswett: Yet few men, I imagine, Sir, marry 
with an eye to their education. 

Jounson: Why, no, Sir. But they get it 
nevertheless. 

We discussed the reasons that commonly 
prompt a man to marry. I remarked that, of 
such reasons, love was probably the most frequent, 
as it was certainly the most cogent. 

Jounson : As to frequency, Sir, | say nothing ; 
but as to cogency, I can name a reason even more 
cogent than love. 

Boswet_: What is that, Sir ? 

Jounson : The will of a strong-minded woman 
who has set her fancy on a man and determined 
to have him. 

Upon my asking him whether he thought it 
wrong to marry for money, he replied. “ By no 
means, Sir. Money is as respectable a reason for 
marrying as any other, provided a man be tolerably 
honest with the lady about it.” 

Boswet.: But that, Sir, is just what a man 
in this situation cannot possibly be. For no 
woman would have a man, if he should own he 
wanted her merely for her money. 
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Jounson: Sir, honesty is one thing, brutal 
excess of candour is another. A man in his 
situation may fairly allow himself those decent 
amenities of courtship, which every woman has 
the right to expect from her suitor. Sir, he is 
not to feign a consuming passion. But a civil 
show of admiration—nay, Sir, of affection—is not 
only justifiable; it is even incumbent upon him 
as an act of good manners. 

Boswett: But, Sir, in the marriage service 
he has to go further than that. He has, under 
the most solemn circumstances, to affirm that he 
loves the lady. 

Jounson : Sir, he has to do nothing of the 
kind. He is not called upon to affirm anything 
as to his present sentiments, but only to make a 
promise in respect of his future sentiments. The 
answer required of him is not “I do,” but “I 
will.” 

Boswett : Yet even that is to promise to do 
what he knows he cannot do. 

JoHNson: Sir, no man knows what he can 
do, or cannot do, until he tries. 

This was a very good instance of Johnsonian 
ingenuity, when he argued for victory rather than 
for truth. I could not but applaud his ex- 
traordinary resource. I said: “Sir, when you 
apply yourself to making the worse appear the 
better reason, there is no holding you. In this 
respect, I believe you were more than a match 
for Socrates himself.” 
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He received my remarks with evident com- 
placency, and replied : pes 

“ Socrates was certainly a master of dialectic. 
He is almost the only man, I believe, that could 
have extended me in argument. He might even, 
perhaps, have got the better of me.” . 

Boswsett: What would you have done in 
that case, Sir? 

Jounson (smiling): Sir, | should have fetched 
Xanthippe to him, 

We spoke of a recent divorce bill that had 
been introduced into the British House of Lords. 
I expressed the opinion that it was, on the whole, 
a beneficent measure, whose defeat by the Bishops 
was to be regretted. 

Johnson, however, would not have this. He 
said : 

““The Bishops, Sir, were quite right. They 
were bound to uphold the New Testament. And 
the whole authority of the New Testament is 
categorical for the indissolubility of marriage.” 

1 contended that the specific passages of 
Scripture on this matter might reasonably be 
interpreted with a certain degree of latitude. 

Jounson : Sir, when it comes to siretching the 
plain words of Scripture, there is no end to this. 

I should have done well to leave the matter 
here ; for Johnson, whose high church opinions 
were uncommonly pronounced, was already show- 
ing signs of irritation at my persistency. How- 
ever, being in a somewhat obstinate mood, I still 
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continued to urge my point of view. I spoke of 
the hardship of being tied for life to a maniac or 
acriminal. I said: 

** Suppose I had married a woman who went 
incurably mad, could it be the will of Provi- 
dence that I should remain indissolubly bound 
to her?” 

Jounson: You are not to blame Providence, 
Sir; you are to blame bebe! for marrying a 
woman with the seeds of madness in her. 

Boswe.t: Nay, Sir. This is too exacting. 
How could I know that the woman had the seeds 
of madness in her? 

Jounson: Sir, you would have the clearest 
possible evidence of it in her consenting to 
marry you. 

1 stood divided between indignation at this 
brutal thrust and astonished admiration of the 
extraordinary readiness which had enabled him 
to deliver it at the very moment when I thought 
I had him. On the whole, the latter emotion 
prevailed. I observed: 

“Come, Sir! Why did you say that when 
you know you did not mean it ?” 

Jounson (smiling): Sir, we were dealing, not 
with facts, but merely with suppositions. You 
hypothesized me into a corner, and I had to hyporhe- 
size myself out of it. 

During the whole of the above conversation 
we had been standing still in the roadway, un- 
mindful of possible pursuit by Mrs. Henry 
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Porter, who, at this moment, appeared in sight 
round a bend, not above fifty paces distant. 

“Sir,” said Johnson to me. “We have 
lingered here hypothesizing long enough. It 
is time we came back to practical issues. Sir, 
let us, at once, resume perambulation.” 
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JOHNSON AND THE BOLSHEVIKS 


Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Jack Wilkes, 
and I had a lively discussion this afternoon at 
General Oglethorpe’s on the subject of the Bol- 
sheviks, of whose principles Johnson expressed a 
righteous abhorrence, being warmly supported in 
this by the brave old General. 

Jack Wilkes, however, as much, I believe, to 
draw Johnson as from any particular conviction, 
took upon himself to interpose something in de- 
fence of these scoundrels. 

**f cannot but think, Sir,” he said, “ that you 
do not sufficiently discriminate in your condem- 
nation of them.” 

Jouwnson : Sir, this is altogether too refined. 
It is enough for me that black is black, I am 
not to spend myself in discriminating meticu- 
lously between the varying shades of that colour. 

Wixes: Nay, Sir. This is to beg the ques- 
tion. You have first to demonstrate to me that 
the Bolshevik system is essentially black. 

Jounson : Why, as to that, Sir, you have but 
to observe the fruits of it—violence, rapine, blood- 
shed ; every manner of private outrage and 
public crime. If you deny totality of blackness 
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to a system that produces these effects, I have 
nothing more to say. 

Wilkes urged that these were but passing dis- 
turbances, incident to any great upheaval. He 
likened them to those morbid eruptions which 
occur in certain cases of bodily distemper, and 
which, however obnoxious and unsightly, are really 
nature’s salutary method of evacuating poison. 

Jounson: Sir, your analogy will not hold. 
For eruptions that serve to evacuate poison are 
to be fomented and encouraged. But no sane 
man foments or encourages rapine and murder. 

The extraordinary quickness with which John- 
son had detected and pulverized this subtle fallacy 
made me glow with vicarious pride. Wilkes 
himself, who had the merit of never bearing 
malice, acknowledged it in the handsomest 
manner : 

“It is a dangerous matter,” said he, “‘ to open 
one’s self in fence to you, Sir.” 

Jounson (complacenily) : Sir, I believe it does 
involve some degree of temerity. 

A little later he said, somewhat audaciously : 
“ Sir, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were the first 
Bolsheviks ; and the earth was so exasperated 
by their folly that it opened and swallowed 
them.” 

Dr. Goldsmith now entering the lists with 
the plea that the Bolsheviks might at least be 
allowed the merit of acting from a good motive, 
Johnson replied : 
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“Sir, so far from that being any credit to 
them, it rather magnifies their enormity.” 

I was astonished at this. I exclaimed : 

“How, Sir? Is nocredit, then, to be allowed 
to a good motive?” 

Jounson : Sir, the man who does ill, know- 
ing it to be ill, from an ill motive, is at least 
an endurable scoundrel. But the man who does 
ill, thinking it to be well, from a good motive, 
is a malefactor beyond all bearing. 1 will tell 
you what was once said to me by Mr. Potter, 
Master of the Music in the Cathedral Church of 
Lichfield, in respect of two of his Quire boys, 
named Thomas and Richard.. Thomas, being a 
perverse urchin, used to sing flat from sheer 
naughtiness. Richard, a very well-intentioned 
child, did the same thing from a defective ear, 
Speaking of them, Mr. Potter observed to me: 
“When Thomas sings A for B, and looks at me 
defiantly, I could whip him ; but when Richard 
does it, and, with an innocent smile, invites my 
approbation—Sir, I could kiLv him.” 

The above story was indeed a happy illustra- 
tion of the thesis which Johnson had advanced. 
Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking that the 
thesis, per se, was more than a little unsound in 
ethics, and that Johnson himself must have 
been conscious of it; for he at once left this 
particular topic to deal with other aspects of 


Bolshevism, 
The censorious may be forward to seize on 
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this and other of his occasional sc 
charge that good and great man ¥ th 
to say anything for victory in argument, irresp 
tive of its conforming, or otherwise, to the 
principles of truth and morality. To some extent, f 
indeed, the charge is not to be eluded. But 

when consideration is had to the general tenor of _ 
his teaching and conduct—when, moreover, itis 
recollected to what almost irresistible temptations _ 
his superlative wit and unparalleled fertility , 
argumentative resource must have exposed the — 
king of conversationalists in this particular—we _ 
should not so much condemn his occasional use 
of the rapier of witty sophistry as commend th 
comparative infrequency with which he permitte 
himself to employ it. ts 

While our discussion was still proceeding, 

Mr. Langton came in, by a strange concurrence, 
with word of a party of Bolsheviks from Russia, — 
who had just come over, and were now encampe se 
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in a dingle not above half a mile away. cee 
The news excited Johnson to a high pitch of — 
indignation. | S .. 
“Sir,” he ejaculated. ‘“ What can Rhada- — 
manthus have been thinking of to let them land 
They will soon contaminate our whole popula 
Sir, we shall have all Elysium going red.” 
Mr. Langton endeavoured to calm him \ 
the assurance that these particular Bolsheviks 
no appearance of being dangerous persons ; 
presently proposed, that, if we doubted his judg-— 
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we should repair to their 
nt e for ourselves. 
proposal being agreed to, we set out ina 
body, Mr. Langton leading the way, with Dr. 
Johnson in close attendance. I did not remember 
ever to have seen him look so truculent. His 
__ whole deportment, as he marched beside Langton, 
_ grasping a stout shillingsworth of oak in his 
_ strong right hand, was, as it were, a living monv- 
= ment of determined and implacable ferocity. 
_ This was, indeed, Johnson at his most awful, 
_ As I looked at him, he somehow recalled to my 
~ mind an expressive phrase of Scripture. I found 
myself regarding him as the personification of 
_ the wrath to come.” 
In about ten minutes we reached the camp, 
__ where we found the Bolsheviks—to the number of 
score or so—-sitting at their tea. Save for being 
: a little unkempt, they appeared quite harmless, 
~ even timid, and the looks with which they 
- preeted our advent were much more indicative 
deprecation than of defiance. 
_ While we stood hesitating what to do, John- 
strode forward, and, planting himself on an 
eminence at the head of the dingle, broke out 


we 


a rapidly did the volcanic words pour forth 

that, from the distance at which I stood, I could 

not catch above half of them ; while my hearing 
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was further impeded by the loud cries of terror 
which the Bolsheviks soon began to set up. 
Never in my life have 1 seen men so absolutely, 
so unrestrainedly, surrendered to the emotions of 
abject fear. Yet, in justice to its victims, it must 
be allowed they had some good grounds for it. 
For Johnson’s terrifying deportment ; his face 
purple with convulsive anger, save where the 
scars of scrofula showed more than ordinarily 
livid; his forbidding scowls ; his savage glances ; 
the menacing flourishings of his oaken cudgel ; 
the thunderous roar of his voice—all these com- 
bined to exhibit a presentment of the ferocious, 
such as might have stricken alarm into the heart 
of Leonidas. 

Long before he had ended, they were all on 
their knees to him, stretching out beseeching 
hands, as if supplicating his mercy, to the accom- 
paniment of certain piteous utterances in their 
barbarous tongue, whose sense, however, might 
be tolerably well conjectured. 

But, fortunately for our complete enlighten- 
ment, Mr. Wilkes had a little Russian, which 
enabled him to elucidate ove point that would 
otherwise have escaped us. He turned to John- 
son, a half-checked smile flickering about his lips, 
and said: 

“Do you know, Sir, how it is? The rascals 
have taken it into their heads that you are Pluto, 
and they are imploring you not to consign them 
to the Tartarean regions.” 
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The revelation of this extraordinary mistake 
(which, however, having regard to Johnson’s 
ferocious and forbidding deportment, was not so 
entirely unaccountable) took him very evidently 
aback. He appeared uncertain whether to be 
enraged or diverted. But the latter emotion 
prevailed. 

“Sir,” said he, to Wilkes, with a sparkle of 
humour in his eye, “this delusion must be main- 
tained. Be good enough, Sir, to corroborate their 
Plutonian opinion of me. And, pray, Sir,-at the 
same time inform the rogues that I shall un- 
doubtedly consign every one of them to the 
lowest depths of Tartarus, unless they at once 
furnish satisfactory guarantees of their future 
good conduct.” 

Jack Wilkes, who needed no second bidding 
where a good practical joke was involved, com- 
municated Johnson’s demand to the suppliant 
Bolsheviks, in Russian, with an assumption of the 
utmost gravity. 

The panic-stricken creatures made some reply, 
which Wilkes interpreted to Johnson. 

“‘ They will furnish any guarantees you please, 
Sir, if only you will specify them.” 

Jounson (after a pause): Sir, tell them that I 
am to be satisfied with nothing less than that they 
shall all instantly repair (smiling) to the nearest 
Elysian Habitation of the Primrose League, and 
there enrol themselves Knights Bachelors. 
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EXTRACT NO. XI 


JOHNSON SUPS WITH Mrs. THRALE AND MEETS LORD 
MAacauLay 


On going to see Johnson I found him peru- 
sing a letter, which he presently gave me to 
read, saying he should be glad to hear my 
opinion of it. 

The letter proved to be a somewhat gushing 
communication, the authorship of which | should 
have recognized easily enough by the language 
and the caligraphy, even if it had not been signed 
with the name of Hester Lyncu Turate, Its 
purport, I may add, was to invite Dr. Johnson to 
make one of a party of friends to sup with the 
writer on the following day ; and a postscript was 
added, requesting his kind favour in delivering 
me a message to the same effect. 

Having regard to all the circumstances, I was, 
I confess, amazed at the lady’s audacity, and told 
my friend so in plain terms. 

Jonson: Sir, it is difficult for a man to 
judge a woman in such a business; since their 
respective standards are wholly different. More- 
over, Sir, women, though commonly accounted to 
be the timid sex, have far more of that particular 
kind of courage, which may be designated social 
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courage, than we men have, Sir, a woman bent 
upon establishing herself in a desirable circle of 
acquaintance will let nothing deter her. She will 
pursue her end with the extremest persistency of 
fortitude, impervious to ridicule, undaunted by 
slights, and insensible of rebuffs. Had I been of 
that sex, Sir, I had never allowed a certain noble 
lord’s insolent neglect to drive me in dudgeon 
from his ante-room. Sir, I should have sat there 
smiling for a whole twelve months on end, if 
necessary, until I had smiled myself into the visit- 
ing list of Chesterfield House. 

Dr. Johnson now told me something about 
Mrs. Thrale, of which I was not previously aware, 
viz. that she had some while since discarded the 
name of her second husband, Signor Piozzi, and 
resumed that of her first ; to the great annoyance 
of Mr. Thrale, who, it was understood, had already 
commenced proceedings against her, by way of 
injunction, in our Elysian Courts. 

I said I supposed he would refuse the lady’s 
invitation, both on his behalf and my own. To - 
my surprise he answered : 

“Why, no, Sir. We are both to accept it. 
The Great Bear and his satellite (smiling) are to 
adventure themselves into Madam’s constellation 
of Leonids.” 

On the evening of the next day—which hap- 
pened to be Sunday—we repaired together to 
Mrs. Thrale’s, whose manner, as she advanced to 
greet us, betrayed, I thought, some indications of 
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a very intelligible uneasiness. Johnson, however, 
comported himself towards her with punctilious 
civility, to our hostess’s evident relief, who, with- 
out lingering over the interchange of personal 
greetings with her “dear master" (as she still had 
the face to call him), took occasion at once to 
present him to the rest of the come or rather 
to such of them (for they included Mr, Gibbon, 
Miss Hannah More, and Sir J, Reynolds) as he 
Was not already acquainted with, 

At the name of the first gentleman presented 
—a sleek, plump little individual, who had the air 
of being on tolerably good terms with himself— 
L observed Johnson's brows suddenly contract, 
Not, indeed, without cause, as the reader will 
readily understand, when he learns that the gentle- 
man was no other than the notorious Lord 
Macaulay, that most unscrupulously mendacious 
of all the Whig chroniclers, 

To do his lordship justice, he appeared sensibly 
abashed at hearing our names—upon a considera- 
tion, doubtless, of some very unhandsome things 
he had written about Johnson, not to mention 
myself, in a certain scandalous contribution of 
his to the “Edinburgh Review"; and he now 
used us with an extreme of courtesy that bordered 
on the obsequious, 

This occasioned me a good deal of surprise, in 
view of what I had always previously heard of this 
nobleman’s extraordinary self-assurance. And 1 
found myself quite at a loss to account for his 
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abject politeness, until a circumstance (which I am 
presently to relate) elucidated the mystery. 

In the course of supper, I heard Miss Hannah 
More, who sat between myself and Johnson, in- 
quire of him whether he had read Lord Macaulay’s 
history. 

Jounson (not wishing to be uncivil, yet too 
Solicitous of truth to allow the title of “history” to 
that tissue of falsehoods): Madam, I have read 
Lord Macaulay’s d90k. 

Miss More went on to ask Johnson his opinion 
of it, which at first he declined to give. But, on 
being pressed, he said : 

* Well, if you will have candour, Madam, my 
opinion of it is that no such comprehensive con- 
coction of libels was ever perpetrated.” 

These words were addressed to Miss More in 
a low tone, so as not to reach the ears of the 
subject of them, who sat upon the far side of the 
table. But, in the discussion which ensued, and 
in which the fair quakeress essayed to defend her 
protégé, the historian (?), their voices grew to 
be insensibly raised ; with the effect that Lord 
Macaulay could not fail to catch the nature of 
their observations. 

And, now, indeed, I had looked to see that 
personification of complacent omniscience rush in 
to make common cause with his lady champion 
in repelling Johnson’s accusations. But it was 
not so. To the intense astonishment both of 
myself and, I believe, of the whole company—his 
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lordship, so far from attempting any repudiation 
of the charges, intervened only to admit them in 
the most submissive manner. 

“Nay, Madam,” he said to Miss More, “ what 
this admirable man says of me is perfectly true, 
and I cannot pretend otherwise. . . . Sir,” he 
added, turning to Johnson, with a deprecating air, 
“the only palliation I can urge is that I never 
falsified characters intentionally. My misrepre- 
sentations were due, not to wilful wickedness, but 
to blind prejudice. Of you yourself, Sir, and of 
your friend, Mr. Boswell, I have written things 
which I now look back upon with deep remorse. 
Sir, I would give both my hands to unwrite 
them.” 

Johnson’s amazement preventing immediate 
reply, the penitent historian proceeded : 

“J trust, Sir, that you, whose nature is so far 
removed from malice, will receive these admissions 
in the spirit in which I have made them, and that 
unreserved confession may be followed by plenary 
absolution.” 

Jounson (offering his hand to Lord Macaulay 
across the table); Sir, you have said more than 
enough, 

For the remainder of the evening, his lordship 
—contrary to all that I had previously heard and 
should have expected of him—took little part in 
the conversation, much less showed any disposition 
to engross it. I could not but observe that his 
face wore a look of harassing anxiety, and that, 
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for some reason, he frequently took occasion to 
consult his watch. 

At length, observing that it was a quarter after 
eleven, he rose to make his adieux. And as his 
residence lay on the road to Johnson’s, he insisted, 
with a noticeable eagerness of civility, upon our 
occupying seats in his coach. It was to be re- 
marked that several times in the course of the 
drive he found himself under the necessity of 
thrusting his head out of the coach window and 
adjuring Jehu to whip up his steeds. 

By the time we reached our destination, it was 
close upon midnight. Here we all alighted at his 
lordship’s gate, when, having bidden us an effusive, 
but asty, good-night, he hurried within. An 
instant later, I heard the lock of the front door 
click and the bolts shoot very audibly into their 
sockets. 

Johnson and I turned to continue our journey 
home a-foot, just as the clocks were striking 
midnight. We had not proceeded above two or 
three paces, when some one, coming up from 
behind, tapped me on the shoulder and tried to 
thrust a piece of paper into my hand. I asked 
him what he meant, and the sound of my voice 
(for it was too dark to distinguish faces), showing 
him his mistake, he was instantly full of profuse 
apologies, explaining that he had supposed me to 
be Lord Macaulay, whom he had vainly been 
trying to serve, these many years past, with a writ 
of libel, at the suit of Archbishop Cranmer, 
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Further the fellow volunteered the information 
that he was but one of some dozens of process- 
servers, who were engaged (hitherto without suc- 
cess) on similar errands. 

“For his lordship,” said he, “lives behind 
locked doors all days except Sundays, when we 
cannot serve him.” 

While he was still speaking, a number of 
shadowy figures materialized out of the darkness, 
and ranged themselves in a kind of cordon round 
the house. Our informant pointed them out, and 
gave us the names of their principals, I have 
forgotten most of them, but I can remember that 
they included the Earl of Strafford, Lord Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys, Mr. William Penn, and Mr, Robert 
Montgomery. 

While all this was going forward, Johnson had 
maintained a thoughtful silence, which he did not 
break until we were well advanced in the way 
home. Then he remarked : 

“ The riddle of this reckless libeller’s penitence 
is now, I think, answered. He wished, by pla- 
cating us, to escape further writs (Jawghing) at the 
suits of Dr. Samuel Johnson and James Boswell, 
Esquire. Yet, Sir, I must confess to a pity for 
the poor man, doomed to perpetual imprison- 
ment in his own house by the too assiduous 
attentions of yonder minions. Sir, his terrestrial 
mendacities do indeed now come home to 
him.” 

eV ef, Sif,” said 4, ( I a not see that he is so 
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much to be pitied, having brought it all upon 
himself.” 

Jounson : Sir, that is a thing that may be very 
generally predicated of the misfortunes of most 
of us. Which is all the more reason why we 
should remember our own too sharp strictures 
upon others, and (earnestly) cultivate a Christian 
forbearance to those who malign ourselves. 

Presently, discarding his serious manner and 
laughing again (but not, I thought, quite easily), 
he added : 

‘Sir, who knows but I myself may soon be 
reduced to live my life in dodging the legal emis- 
saries of Mr. John Milton or His uwxgracious 
Majesty, King George the Second ?” 
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JoHNsonN aT THE DucHEss oF ATHOLL’s. HE DEFENDS 
Mrs. AsquiTH’s MEMOIRS AND MAKES THE ACQUAINT- 
ANCE OF Mr, PEpys 


On Thursday, Johnson and I attended a 
reception at the Duchess of Atholl’s, where we 
had a distinguished company. It was noticeable 
how, even in so brilliant a throng, Johnson was 
speedily established as the oz of the evening, 
to whom the rest of the company appeared, as 
if by some insensible compact, to vie in showing 
deference. 

Not the least forward in this respect was our 
gracious and amiable hostess herself, who engaged 
him in discourse upon a variety of interesting 
topics—among others that of Mrs. Asquith’s 
recent book, of which some advance copies had 
lately come over to us through the usual 
channels. 

Tue Ducuess: Pray, Sir, have you read this 
deplorable work ? 

Jounson : Madam, I have read the book, and 
must confess that I found it vastly entertaining. 

Tue Ducnezss: Entertaining, perhaps, Sir ; 
but surely in the worst possible taste. 

Jounson: Why, on the point of taste, 
Madam, it appears to me that what most of the 
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critics have said about the book in this respect 
is mere cant, and not very honest cant either. 
They declare, for instance, that it is a book that 
never ought to have been written. Now, Madam, 
if a book ought not to have been written, it 
equally ought not to be read. Yet of those who 
have so scrupulously condemned the writing of 
this book not one, I dare swear, has been scrupu- 
lous enough to deny himself the reading of it, 
And this, Madam, is virtually to make them- 
selves accomplices after the fact in that very 
crime (if crime it be) which they are foremost 
in denouncing. 

Tue Ducuzss: Nay, Sir. Surely those who 
condemn the book after having read it may well 
plead that, had they known how scandalous it 
was, they never would have done so. 

Joxunson: Aye, Madam, if they were simple 
enough to plead what no one in his senses would 
be simple enough to believe of them. Moreover, 
Madam, you are to consider that had their dis- 
gust of the book been sincere, they would not, 
in one sentence, have called for the suppression 
of certain passages, and in the next, taken care 
to give a wider currency to those passages by 
citing them verbatim. For this was to employ 
just those very methods of denunciation which 
were certain to promote the largest possible cir- 
culation of what they denounced. 

Her Grace admitted that, though such might 
be the effect of the strictures of the critics, it was 
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by no means their intention ; and that, therefore, 
even allowing their methods to be mistaken, their 
sincerity was not be impugned. 

“Madam,” replied Johnson, “these canting 
hypocrites knew perfectly well what the effect ot 
their strictures would be.” 

The Duchess, having, it appeared, no answer 
to make to this, now discreetly changed her 
ground, and, leaving her defence of the critics, 
proceeded to attack the work itself. 

“For, after all, Sir,” said she, “the methods 
of the critics are merely a side-issue; and the 
criminal indiscretions of this work are none the 
less criminal because the critics have taken 
the wrong way in denouncing them.” 

Jounson: That is quite true, Madam. But 
it is equally true that an indiscretion is not neces- 
sarily criminal because you, or I, or some one 
else, chooses to apply that epithet to it. Nay, 
Madam, we must go further than this. We 
must allow that, so long as people do not always 
live discreetly (as few dg), it is impossible always 
to portray them discreetly; since that very 
element of indiscretion which forms so large a 
part of the lives of the originals must enter also 
into the making of their likenesses. 

Tue Ducuess: I am shocked, Sir, to hear 
you say this, Is everything that we do, then, 
to be rendered into the printed page? Are none 
of our privacies to be respected ? 

Jounson : Madam, the question is not whether 
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all that we do is to be rendered into the printed 
page; for that is physically impossible. The 
question is, whether these doings of ours, which 
are to be rendered into the printed page, are to 
be rendered with candour and fidelity. In other 
words, Madam, are the living subjects of bio- 
graphy or autobiography to be rendered as plaster- 
casts or as human beings? If the former, then 


the artist can scarcely show too much discretion, 
If the latter, scarcely too little. 

Tue Ducuess: But think, Sir, of the feelings 
of those who find themselves thus ruthlessly ex- 
posed to the public eye. 

Jounson: Madam, people are, in general, 
much too thin-skinned in this respect. Moreover, 
they labour under some very absurd self-delu- 
sions ; for they commonly imagine that the public 
appraises them entirely by that smug regularity 
ef exterior which they are at pains to present to 
it. Yet, in point of fact, Madam, the public does 
nothing so ridiculous. It is not so simple as to 
suppose that any man or woman lives always on 
a solemn altitude of decorum, never gives way 
to human emotions, passions, or follies, nor in- 
dulges in occasional pranks or frivolities. Nay ! 
So far from not seeing through the decorous 
screen to these more or less indecorous privacies, 
the public is even prone to exaggerate them ; to 
credit people, especially celebrities, with far worse 
secret follies, and even vices, than they are actu- 
ally guilty of If you doubt me, Madam, you 
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should soon have your doubts dissipated by pass- 
ing an hour in the smoking-room of any club, 
and hearing what they say about some of the men 
and women who figure in Mrs. Asquith’s book, 
and are understood to be hurt by her frank 
revelations of them. You would then, Madam, 
agree with me, I believe, that her candour has 
done them much more benefit than injury in the 
eyes of the public. For she has merely stripped 
off a pretentious mask, by which the public was 
never deceived, and revealed the live face under- 
neath, which, if less well-favoured than the mask, 
is at least very much better-favoured than the 
public’s imagination had conjectured. 

Presently, following out this line of thought, 
he added: 

“For my part, I believe that most people would 
gain rather than lose in their neighbours’ estima- 
tion by the frank disclosure of their true selves.” 

Boswett: What of the case of those who are 
leading what are called “double lives,” Sir ? 

Jounson: Sir, it is odds that, if a man is 
leading a double life, he will be credited by the 
gossips with a ¢riple, or even a quadruple, life. 
So that the frank revelation of his merely double 
life will raise rather than depress him in the 
opinion of the world. Sir, the pretended saint, 
who is believed by the world to be a secret 
libertine, should feel only grateful to the candid 
biographer that truthfully reveals him as nothing 
worse than a harmless flirt. 
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He went on to sum up the situation as 
follows : 

“None of us, indeed, are quite so good as 
we make ourselves out to be; but, then, few of 
us are nearly so bad as our neighbours make us 
out,” 

{ venture to think that nobody who has any 
experience of the scandalous tittle-tattle, especi- 
ally about well-known people, that goes on in 
all grades of society will question the truth of 
this sagacious dictum. 

At this point a somewhat fussy-looking 
gentleman, in black silk small-clothes and spun 
stockings of the same hue, his head adorned 
with a fine full-bottomed wig, stepped forward, 
and, making Johnson the most courtly bow imagin- 
able, accosted him thus : 

** What you have said, Sir, is in general, I 
think, pretty true. Nevertheless, I have reason 
to know that too indiscreet a candour in auto- 
biography, at any rate, may at whiles involve 
unfortunate consequences upon the autobio- 
graphist. However, before further pursuing that 
painful theme, permit me first to make myself 
known to you, who, like myself, have done some- 
thing to immortalize our common christening 
name. It is, methinks, very observable that the 
history of mankind records but three Samuels 
who have come to world-wide notability—to wit, 
Samuel the prophet, Samuel the lexicographer 
(bowing to Fohnson), and (laying his hand upon his 
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heart) your very humble and obedient, Samuel 
the diarist. 

Jounson : So ho, Sir? You are Mr. Samuel 
Pepys, then? And (smiling) how, pray, does the 
poor wretch your wife, Sir: 

Upon this inquiry Mr. Pepys’s countenance 
assumed a look of profound dejection. 

“Sir,” he replied, in a melancholy tone, “‘ you 
should rather inquire how the poor wretch, her 
husband, does, Since now, alas! the tables are 
turned. For which I have to thank a certain 
busy fool, whose too officious zeal in printing me 
in extenso hath wholly overset my domestic apple- 
cart. Now while my Lord Braybrooke’s version 
of my diary held the field, 1 was quite easy ; for 
he was too considerate to print anything unfit for 
my wife to read. But when this rotten, buffle- 
headed rascal of a Wheatley took upon himself 
to follow my every most intimate excursion into 
print, and his book came into my wife’s hands-—— 
Oh, Lord! Sir! No tongue can describe how 
(as your modern vulgar say) she hath been putting 
me through it ever since.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when a footman approached Mr. Pepys, and, with 
a scarcely repressed grin, informed him that his 
lady had come with the coach and desired his 
immediate attendance. 

“You see how it is, Sir,” groaned the un- 
happy diarist. ‘Since she found out from that 
damned book that the affair of Deb (which I had 
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allowed her to believe singular) was but one of a 
plurality, my soul is no longer my own. I cannot 
go even to the most respectable houses but she 
comes for me punctually on the stroke of ten. 
Ah! If ever I should meet this officious devil 
of a Wheatley: 

He did not stay to finish the sentence, but 
hurried off, quickening his pace to a not very 
dignified amble. 

Jounson (in ludicrous mimicry of Mr. Pepys’s 
voice and manner): And so home, with great dis- 
content of mind. ... Alas! Poor pluralist! 
How often must he now be wishing that he had 
remained a bachelor ! 

Boswet_: I have heard it said, Sir, that 
woman, so far from being man’s help-meet, has, 
on the whole, brought him more misery than 
happiness. 

Jounson: Why, Sir, I believe there is some 
truth in that contention. 

This was very displeasing to our hostess, who 
concluded an animated protest in defence of her 
sex by demanding : “ And, pray, Sir, where would 
Adam have been without Eve?” 

JouNson (with triumphant promptitude) : 
Madam, by all accounts, in Paradise still. 
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EXTRACT NO. XIII 


JOHNSON ON THE ELysIAN ‘TELEPHONE SERVICE 


At Sir Joshua Reynolds’s yesterday Mr. Cave 
happened to animadvert upon the negligence and 
incompetency of our Elysian telephone service, 
which has been going from bad to worse with 
each new succession of operators that have come 
over. Johnson entirely agreed with these stric- 
tures, and treated us to the following account of 
an experience that had befallen himself a few days 
previously. 

“Sir,” he said, “ hearing the bell ring, I went 
to attend to it. But, Sir, my attention at this 
end procured me no corresponding attention at 
the other ; for, Sir, all I got was such a buzzing 
in my ears as made me imagine that every bumble- 
bee in Elysium was attempting to communicate 
with me at once. Sir, it was, I believe, the most 
maddening outburst of bombifacient incoherence 
that ever beat on the drum of a human ear. 

“* This, Sir, I endured, with patience, for some 
considerable period, in the hope that the senseless 
and deafening noise should at length resolve itself 
into something articulate.” 

_ Sir Josnua: That, Sir, was very sanguine 
in you. 
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Jounson : Sir, it was. It exhibited, I allow, 
a most engaging optimism on my part. But, Sir, 
as a Christian, it behoves one to hope the best of 
everybody—even of the little minxes in the tele- 
phone exchanges. 

BoswetL: I should have conceived, Sir, that 
experience had by now rendered you a little cynical 
in respect of these young women. 

Jounson: Sir, it must be admitted that they, 
if any, will end by making a Diogenes of me. 

Continuing his narration, he said : 

“Finding my hopes fallacious, I essayed to 
call attention to myself by operating the ringer 
of the telephone. But not, Sir, until I had 
agitated it for some minutes, and that with such 
violence that I wonder I had not broke it, did I 
succeed in effecting any result. Then, Sir, I 
heard a shrill, somewhat waspish feminine voice 
demanding of me, ‘ Number, please.’ Now, this, 
Sir, was purely provocative. For how was I to 
tell the number of the unknown individual who 
had rung me up and then been prematurely cut 
off from me? So I bade the wench not ask 
foolish questions, but re-establish connection with 
all celerity. Whereupon, what do you think, Sir, 
was her reply? Sir, the vulgar slut had the 
temerity to fling back at me some impudent and 
totally irrelevant piece of low s/ang, which I can- 
not now recall verbatim, but I remember it bore 
some unintelligible reference to the conservation 
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Boswett: I trust, Sir, you made a suitably 
crushing retort to her vulgar impudence. 

Jounson : Sir, I roared all manner of withering 
things into the receiver. But I doubt they got 
through to her; for at this conjuncture the 
bumble-bees recommenced their buzzing even 
more vociferously than before. And I was again 
driven to agitate the ringer with all the energy at 
my command, 

Sir Josnua (smiling): With a better result 
this time, I hope, Sir. 

Jounson: Sir, with precisely the same result. 
For when | had continued ringing persistently for 
about five minutes, the same shrill waspish voice 
repeated the same ridiculous demand of “ Number, 
please.” 

Boswett: This must have been very exaspe- 
rating, Sir, 

JouHNson : Sir, it was infuriating. 

Bosweti: Pray, Sir, what did you do then ? 

Jounson : Sir, I wished myself a drill-sergeant 
in the Grenadier Guards, so that I might have 
had a flow of words adequate to the occasion. 

Pursuing his story, he continued : 

“While I was still pondering an apt rejoinder, 
I heard myself accosted by another Rreske voice, 
demanding of me whether | had such a thing as 
a morning-girl whom I could recommend. | Sir, 
I was endeavouring to explain to the lady that I 
was not an agency for morning-girls, when the 
bumble-bees came into action again. And, Sir, 
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in the midst of their buzzing, there broke upon 
me the same waspish voice (to which I have 
already twice referred), with a third maddening 
iteration of ‘ Number, please.’ Sir, if I could 
have come at the baggage at this moment, | believe 
I} should have brained her.” 

Str Joshua: It was fortunate for her, then, 
Sir, that you’could not come at her. 

Jounson : And for myself, also, Sir, since I 
would not have upon my conscience even the in- 
considerable weight of a telephone wench’s brains. 
However, Sir, this was not the end of it; for, 
while my passionate emotions were struggling for 
articulation, another voice—this time a man’s— 
accosted me with the usual “Hullo!” Now, 
thought J, perseverance has its due reward, I 
am in touch with the right speaker at last. 
Imagine, then, my feelings, Sir, when the fellow 
began by addressing me as “ Noll”; and, upon 
my demanding who he was, and to whom he 
thought he was speaking, replied a little im- 

atiently : 

“Y’m Bradshaw—John Bradshaw. Ain’t you 
Noll Cromwell ?”’ 

“ Sir, I have, as you know, some considerable 

ift of vociferousness, when I am in the mind ; 
but, Sir, the best of my former efforts might be 
accounted a whisper compared with the resounding 
bellow in which I repudiated this infamous impu- 
tation. ‘ Well, even if those fools have miscon- 
nected us,’ protests the scoundrel, ‘this is no 
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reason why you should give me concussion of 
the ear.’ ‘Sir,’ I roared, ‘I wish I had concussed 
your rascally head off.’ And then, Sir, the 
bumble-bees were at it once more, and again, if 
you please, their buzzing was broke in upon by 
the shrill waspish voice with its senseless iteration 
of ‘ Number, please.’ 

“ Sir, this was too much. I had wasted above 
half an hour at the diabolical machine. 1 had 
been buzzed almost into aural stupefaction. I 
had suffered the indignity of being addressed as 
a repositorium of morning-girls; and the yet 
grosser indignity of being taken by the worst 
scoundrel in history for his friend, the next worst. 
And then, Sir, atop of all that, to have this in- 
tolerable idiocy of ‘Number, please,’ inflicted 
upon me for the fourth time——. Sir, it robbed 
me of the last vestiges of my self-command. I 
could find no words in which to work off my 
overpowering emotions. I had to vent them in 
deeds or die of their suppression. Sir, I ram- 
paged like Ajax. I took the poker to the tele- 
phone-box, Sir, and beat it to atoms. I tore loose 
the receiver and flung it into the fire ; or rather, 
Sir, such had been my purpose; but my aim 
falling short of its intention, the infernal missile 
failed to fetch the grate, and, instead, fetched old 
Hodge, who lay slumbering peacefully upon the 
hearth-rug. 

“Sir, you should have seen Hodge! Still 
better, Sir, you should have heard Hodge! Sir, 
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he sprang into the air, like a kangaroo, and de- 
scended again, boiling over like a hundred kettles. 
Then, Sir, he retired beneath the sofa and drew 
without stint upon the whole range of his feline 
vocabulary. Sir, 1 had been reduced to silence 
by the very excess of my feelings, but old Hodge, 
Sir, was equal at once to his emotions and to the 
occasion, Sir, none ever rose more nobly to a 
great opportunity. Such an opulence of objurga- 
tion as he continued to pour forth by the space 
of ten minutes, was, I believe, the most lavish 
thing of its kind ever perpetrated. All that I 
had wished, but failed, to say—aye, Sir, and much 
more—was said for me, with every circumstance 
of effective emphasis, by that copious animal. In 
these congenial outpourings of an overcharged 
bosom I found my own hitherto pent emotions 
vicariously involved. With every gush of pas- 
sionate expletive in which old Hodge relieved his 
feelings, 1 myself, Sir, was sensible of a corre- 
sponding relief to my own. Sir, if ever I have 
my telephone restored, and that slut vexes me 
again with her imbecile iteration of ‘ Number, 
please,’ 1 shall excite old Hodge by pulling his 
whiskers, and then set him on to talk to her.” 

Having concluded his narrative with this 
characteristical stroke of pleasantry, Johnson 
showed us the definition of the word “ telephone” 
that he proposed to embody in the next edition 
of his Dictionary. He was obliging enough to 
let me take a copy of it, which I here give, 
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TELEPHONE : 


A communicatory engine invented by the devil for pro- 
voking Christians to blasphemy and extraordinarily well- 
designed to effect its Satanic object. OPERATOR : 
The wench who manipulates the engine. Thus Meton.: A 
low minx ; a baggage ; a slut. 


Sir Josoua: Oh, come, Sir! Is not this 
definition a little too vituperative ? 

Jounson (smiling): Sir, if you call my defi- 
nition vituperative, I shall have, I believe, to 
make Hodge turn lexicographer. Hodge, Sir, 
will open your eyes for you. You will get 
(taughing) the real thing from old Hodge. 
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JOHNSON ON SUMMER TIME 


A recent proclamation by our Elysian Govern- 
ment, announcing the impending introduction of 
“summer tirme’’ over here, provoked in Johnson 
the extremest indignation, to which I heard him 
give vent to-night at Mr. Garrick’s hospitable 
board. 

* Sir,” said he, addressing Mr. Wilkes, who 
had happened to mention the innovation, “ how 
many more of these new-fangled crazinesses, I 
wonder, are we to suffer to be imported hither by 
the lunatic terrestrials ? Already, Sir, they have 
inflicted upon us their Bolshevism, their trade- 
unionism, their nectar control, their votes for 
women, together with a hundred other mad 
absurdities. But this nonsense of summer-time 
is too much. Sir, it aggravates lunacy with im- 
piety. It is simply not to be endured.” 

Dr. Percy, who was seated opposite John- 
son, made a remark to the effect that he did 
not see how any impiety was involved in the 
innovation, whatever might be said as to its 
desirability. 

Jounson: Those, Sir, are strange words from 
a Bishop of the Established Church. Will you, 
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Sir, a Doctor of Divinity, really tell us that you 
see no impiety in a defiant interference with the 
ordinances of Providence ? 

Percy: Providence, Sir, did not divide the 
day into hours, still less attach any particular 
numerals to those hours. 

Jounson : Sir, Providence ordained the time 
in which the earth should makea complete revolu- 
tion on its axis; and the time thus ordained was 
discovered, upon observation, to divide itself 
naturally into twenty-four periods. Now, Sir, so 
precisely exact a divisibility can scarcely have been 
fortuitous. It has every evidence of design. 
From which it is just to conclude that man did 
not invent this divisibility into hours, but only 
discovered and adopted it. In other words, Sir, 
he did but avail himself of a system that Provi- 
dence had already ordered. 

Dr. Percy contended that such reasoning was 
sophistical. He argued that the time of the 
earth’s diurnal revolution could always be made 
exactly divisible into any number of equal periods, 
whether longer or shorter than our present 
“hours,” by the mere process of increasing or 
diminishing the value of the lowest unit, or 
“second,” as we now call it. 

“In this way, Sir,” said he, “should we 
choose to estimate the ‘second’ at, say, one-third 
of its present value, the day and night would 
become exactly divisible into seventy-two equal 
periods instead of twenty-four. And I cannot 
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see that such a division should be any less natural 
than the existing one.” 

Jounson: Sir, a law of nature is none the less 
a law of nature because of your inability to see it. 

Percy: If it come to that, Sir, neither is a 
human invention any less a human invention 
because of your mere assertion that it is an 
ordinance of Providence. 

Jounson (breathing hard): Sir, this is no 
matter of my mere assertion, but of the percep- 
tive observation of all humanity. Where, Sir, 
we have an universal consensus of mankind upon 
a particular conclusion, we are justified in accept- 
ing this as the true conclusion. And, Sir, man- 
kind has universally consensed for twenty-four, 
rather than seventy-two, or any other number. 

Percy: Well, Sir, if there has been an uni- 
versal consensus upon the number of hours in 
the day, there has by no means always been such 
a consensus in the numerals attached to them. 
The Ancient Romans, Sir, for example, were six 
hours behind us in this respect. What is our 
seven o'clock was their one o’clock. 

Jounson: Sir, the Ancient Romans were 
much less perfectly acquainted with Nature’s laws 
than we are. Hence their unnatural method of 
numeration. But, Sir, even in error they were 
consistent. Their one o'clock was always one 
o'clock. They never perpetrated the ineptitude 
of sometimes pretending it was two o'clock, like 
these fatuous moderns. 
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Dr. Goldsmith, who had been listening with 
that air of open impatience which he usually 
exhibited when Johnson was holding forth, now 
took up the cudgels on behalf of the reformers. 

“ After all, Sir,” said he, “everybody allows 
the employment of a harmless fiction where some 
solid good is to be procured by it. Our judicial 
system, Sir, is replete with legal fictions of this 
character. And if legal fictions, why not horo- 
logical fictions ?”” 

Jounson (/aughing): Or zoological fictions, 
Sir—such as your celebrated cow that sheds her 
horns every two years ? 

Gotpsmitu (amgrily): I was, Sir, as you 
know, led into that error by Buffon. And, while 
we are on the matter, Sir, what of your notorious 
horse whose pastern is situate upon his knee-cap ? 

Jounson : Sir, my wzanatomical horse is no 
justification of your deciduous cow. 

Mr. Garrick, who had not hitherto spoken, 
now intervened with the remark that none of 
those merely theoretical arguments really touched 
the practical side of the question—namely, the 
solid advantages derivable from the extension of 
our summer daylight. 

JouNson : Sir, there is no extension. A yard 
measure, Sir, is not extended by clipping off the 
last inch and prefixing it to the first. 

Garrick : Why as to that, Sir, nobody con- 
tends that the actual period of daylight is ex- 
tended, but only our use of it ; since by curtailing 
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our useless sleeping time in the morning, we gain 
a corresponding amount of useful waking time 
before dark in the evening, for outdoor recreation 
and exercise. 

Jounson: Sir, this is pure assumption on 
your part—! mean, your assertion that the trans- 
posed hour of daylight is more usefully spent in 
recreating of an evening than in slumbering of a 
morning. For if you should push that argument 
to its just conclusion, it should involve us in a 
state of affairs in which no one should be allowed 
usefully to keep his bed after sunrise. But, in 
point of fact, man’s regulation of his sleeping and 
waking hours is not governed by the sun, since 
he is as much a nocturnal as a diurnal animal. 

To this Mr. Garrick replied that man’s noc- 
turnal habits were not, in reality, natural, but 
purely adventitious and due to his discovery of 
the means of producing artificial light. So that he 
should probably be much the better if he should 
recur to the principles of nature in this respect. 

Jounson: Sir, he would undoubtedly be the 
better savage. 

Witxes: I remember, Sir, being abroad 
with you one summer’s morning in the Temple 
Gardens soon after dawn and your descanting on 
the salubrious freshness of the air and the sinful 
folly of those who were missing it in snoring 
away the best hours of all the twenty-four. 

Jounson : I, too, Sir, remember that occasion. 
I had involved myself in an act of miserable folly 
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and sought to save my face by making a virtue 
of it This, Sir, I have found to be a common 
practice with all who, for one reason or another, 
get up early, They are all most virtuously con- 
temptuous of their lie-a-bed fellows, 

Some one mentioning the old saw ; 


* Karly to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,” 


Johnson said : 

“This nonsensical doggerel was composed, I 
believe, by a Covent Garden salesman, who, 
having to be up with the lark himself) desired to 
lure as many people as possible into the same 
condition of wretchedness.” 

He went on to add : 

“ Rising before the day is warm, is like getting 
into a damp shirt, It induces present discomfort 
and future rheumatism, The class most afflicted 
with this complaint are the country labourers, and 
they are all early risers,” 

Dr, Percy remarking that the saints of the 
primitive Church had, in general, both preached 
and practised the duty of early rising, Johnson 
answered : 

“Sir, the saints of the primitive Church were 
very adept at inventing excrwalanry perances,” 

So alert was he to turn every argument that 
might be brought against him to the advantage of 
his own case, 

Of this T had a signal example one morning a 
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few days later, when | went, soon after breakfast, 
to wait on Johnson. This was, in fact, the first 
morning of summer time. I found him sitting 
with Mrs, Williams. His demeanour appeared 
to be somewhat morose and hers even more than 
ordinarily peevish. The cause of this was pre- 
sently discovered to me by the Great Cham him- 
self, who explained how both he and the lady 
were suffering from the effects of rising an hour 
earlier than usual, before the rawness of the 
atmosphere had become tempered by the warmth 
of the sun. 

‘Sir,” said he, “I myself have catcht an 
inflamed throat by it, and poor Mrs. Williams is 
taken with an onset of the rheumatics to both her 
shoulders.” 

Needless to say, I offered my sympathetic 
condolences ; and while I was still doing so, 
Frank, Johnson’s negro man, came in with a 
guilty expression on his simple face. 

It was evident that the honest fellow was 
conscious of some dereliction, of which he desired 
to unbosom himself, and which proved to be 
nothing else than his having forgotten to forward 
the clocks overnight ; so that the household was 
still under the conditions of winter time. 

I had looked to see Johnson furiously angry 
with Frank, not merely on account of the derelic- 
tion itself, but even more on account of the 
untenable position into which he had been led by 
it. However, I was yet to learn that no position 
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was (in the argumentative sense) untenable to 
this extraordinary man, once he had committed 
himself to the holding of it. 

Having commanded his remarks to Frank 
within the limits of a gentle reprimand, he turned 
to me and declared, with a triumphant air : 

“There, Sir, did I not tell you? This is 
indeed the most signal corroboration possible 
of all that I have maintained. Sir, if the mere 
imagination of an early rising could inflame my 
throat, what horrible—nay, Sir, perhaps fatal 
effects —should not have resulted from the 
actuality ?” 
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JOHNSON ON THE SALE OF TITLES 


A recent debate in the English House of 
Lords upon the sale of titles, was the occasion 
of some shrewd reflections by Dr. Johnson 
yesterday at Mr. Dilly’s. It was Jack Wilkes 
who set the ball rolling, by animadverting with 
characteristical violence upon the existing system, 
under which the Government, while pretending 
to bestow titles spontaneously as rewards for 
eminent public services, in effect, very generally 
barters them against a cash payment into the 
party’s exchequer, thus aggravating an odious 
venality with a yet more odious hypocrisy. 

“Why, as to that, Sir,” said Johnson, “a 
good deal of cant is talked about this matter. A 
government of some sort is necessary to the well- 
being of a country ; and since, under a Parlia- 
mentary system, no government can establish and 
maintain itself without a party pyr thoe. he who 
helps to fill that exchequer zs, in fact, doing a 
public service not only to his party, but also to 
his country.” 

Witkes: But supposing, Sir, it is a bad 
government—for example (mischievously), a radical 
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government—whose party exchequer he helps to 
fill? 

Jounson: Sir, a bad government, even a radical 
government, is better than no government. And 
even if it were not so, you are to consider that 
the majority of radicals, however perverse, are 
nevertheless sincere in their belief that the best 
interests of the nation are served by a radical 
policy. This I have never denied. Such a 
belief, indeed, is absurdly irrational. But, on 
the point of sincerity, that is nothing to the 
purpose. Nay, Sir, the more irrational a man’s 
belief, the more sincere he very commonly is in 
his adhesion to it; in proportion as blind pre- 
judice (the source of all irrational beliefs) is a 
more potent force with the generality of mankind 
than reason. Therefore, when a man _ pays 
money to propagate radical principles, we must 
do radicals the justice of supposing that (incredible 
as it may appear to enlightened minds) they do 
honestly believe it to be a public service. And, 
this being so, though they shall be pitied for 
their obliquity in misjudging it, they are not to 
be blamed for their alacrity in rewarding it. 

Boswe i: Is it really the case, Sir, that you 
see no harm in this method of conferring titles ? 

Jounson : Sir, I did not speak of harm, but or 
blame. The one, Sir, is a thing of fact, the other 
a thing of morals and intention. Now, the Tory 
who pays money to propagate Tory principles 
does what benefits his country both in intention 
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and in fact ; so he stands justified on both counts. 
While the radical who pays money to propagate 
radical principles, though he does what is injurious 
in fact, nevertheless does what is beneficial in 
intention. So, however effectively harmful, he is 
still morally blameless. Sir, morally speaking, 
the Moslims, though wrong on the point of 
fact, are as well justified in making a Saint 
of Mahomet, as are the Christians, who are 
right on the point of fact, in making a Saint of 
Peter ; for, in the moral sphere, a man’s conduct 
is to be judged not by the truth of things, but 
by what he believes to be the truth of things, 
however mistakenly. And, Sir, you are not to 
blame the radicals, any more than the Moslims, 
for acting according to the pernicious beliefs 
which they very absurdly, though quite honestly, 
hold. 

I cannot refrain from commending this im- 
partial pronouncement to the notice of those who 
have represented Johnson as a political bigot. 
Nothing, indeed, could be farther from the true 
character of this generous man, whose charitable 
heart was ever as forward to make allowance for 
the perverted principles of his political opponents 
as his acute mind was swift to detect them. 

Mr. Wilkes, however, professed himself still 
unsatisfied with Johnson’s argument. 

“This is all very well, Sir,” said he. “But 
if it really be as you contend, how comes it that 
those who confer such titles never confer them 
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ostensibly as an equivalent for money paid to 
propagate their political principles, but always put 
forward some other service as the reason of the 
reward? Sir, if they were not conscious that the 
true reason was a shameful one, why should they 
have recourse to this eye-wash ?” 

Jounson: Sir, because they live under a 
democracy ; and under a democracy, Sir, every- 
thing goes by eye-wash, as you are pleased to 
call it. 

He added: “Only under an absolute monarchy 
or a strict oligarchy is political candour possible. 
Once power comes into the hands of the common 
people, their rulers, having no longer the means 
of controlling them, are under the necessity of 
cajoling them. They have to tell lies to keep 
their places.” 

Mr. Wirxes: Sir, 1 do not agree with you. 
I maintain that political candour is a greater asset 
to a statesman under democracy than under any 
other form of government. 

Jounson : Sir, the career of the man George 
is a standing instance to the contrary. 

Dr. Johnson, it may be observed, could never 
forgive that eminent statesman for failing to 
redeem his pledges made on the hustings in rg18. 

“Sir,” he had once said of him, “this fellow 
promises everything and does nothing. Half his 
time is occupied in saying what will please the 
majority at the moment, and the other half (when 
the consequences have become inconvenient to 
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him) in doing something different. Sir, he 
flickers hither and thither with every new direc- 
tion of the popular breeze.” 

At this point Sir Joshua Reynolds brought us 
back to our muttons by remarking that, even 
though the bestowal of titles for a monetary con- 
sideration might, in some respects, be defended, 
yet such a system, under which money became 
the prime qualification, did operate injuriously to 
poor men who had won high distinction in the 
arts and sciences. 

“For instance, Sir,” said he, “how many 
peerages have been conferred on moneyed non- 
entities, but how few upon great writers and 
poets !” | 

Jounson: Sir, I do not know but this is a 
very good thing. For you are to consider, Sir, 
that a peerage is a social distinction, valuable 
enough, indeed, to an aspiring plutocrat, but of 
no value whatever to a writer or a poet, whose 
status is wholly independent of his place in 
society. Sir, Higgs the cotton-spinner does gain 
a certain importance by becoming Lord Higgs. 
But Shakespeare, the poet, would lose rather 
than gain by becoming Lord Shakespeare. The 
sublime front of the author of “ Hamlet” would 
rather be disfigured than set off by a baron’s 
coronet. Certainly it was so with the only poet 
upon whom a peerage has been conferred. Sir, 
this did nothing to enhance Tennyson’s fame 
as a poet; nay, Sir, it rather depressed it, by 
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distracting attention from his better poetry and 
attracting it to his fulsome verses to the Royal 
Family. The poet has ever since been, in some 
degree, smothered under the courtier. And a 
like fate, I believe, will always overtake those 
poets and writers who accept the badges of social 
distinction. Sir, there are no Lords and Ladies 
on Mount Parnassus. The elevations on that 
sacred mountain are not measured by the Table 
of Precedency. 

Reynotps: In drawing this contrast between 
social and literary reputation, you have, | think, 
made a very good distinction, Sir. 

Jounson : Sir, I am sure of it. I tremble to 
think what should have been my own fate, had 
the author of “ Rasselas” and “The Rambler,” 
become merged—nay, Sir, submerged—in the titular 
personality of the Right Hon. Lord Johnson of 
Lichfield in the County of Stafford. 
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JOHNSON ENCOUNTERS SOCRATES 


1 had long cherished a wish to witness a 
meeting between Dr. Johnson and the cele- 
brated Socrates, whom, owing to our moving in 
entirely different circles, neither the Great Cham 
nor I had ever yet encountered. 

This wish appeared sufficiently unlikely of 
fulfilment. However, by a fortunate concurrence 
of events, the opportunity at length offered itself 
in a projected visit by the Athenian sage to Mr. 
Burke, who invited both Johnson and myself to 
meet him, The invitation was accepted, and I 
arranged to call for Johnson, on my way, so that 
we might go together. 

I found him putting the finishing touches to 
his toilet, which he appeared to be doing with 
uncommon care. He wore his best black suit, 
with silk stockings of the same colour, and silver 
buckles to his shoes. His wig—an unusual re- 
finement for him—had been newly powdered. 

Seeing that he was in a good humour, I 
ventured upon some remarks appreciative of his 
Spruce attire. 

He smiled, with some complacency, I thought, 
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and said: “Sir, a gentleman always puts on his 
best, when he goes to fight a duel.” 

“So ho, Sir!” said I. ‘ Then you design to 
engage the great Grecian.” 

“Sir,” he rejoined, “I shall not throw down 
any challenge to this savage; but if he throws 
down a challenge to me, I shall take it up.” 

On my expressing surprise at his calling 
Socrates a “ savage,” he answered : 

“Well, Sir. He could neither read nor 
write. He could put nothing to paper. What 
else should you call him?” 

I suggested that possibly the Athenian might 
have improved his education in this respect, 
since his earthly days. 

Johnson said: “Why, no, Sir! I myself 
had it from the rascal Zabdiel that a great busi- 
ness was made of late to procure this Socrates to 
communicate with the terrestrials by automatic 
writing, as they call it, but he proved so unde- 
cipherable that even the Reverend Mr. Vale 
Owen could make nothing of him,” 

I admitted it to be indeed a strong presump- 
tion in favour of Johnson’s view, if the writing 
of Socrates could convey nothing to so ingenious 
an interpreter as Mr. Owen. 

Jounson : Sir, it is definitive. 

On reaching Mr. Burke’s, we found that 
Johnson’s antagonist had not yet arrived, but 
before long he came in, accompanied by another 
gentleman, whom I i a surmised—correctly, 
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as it proved—to be his fidus Achates, the devoted 
Plato. 

Needless to say, I contemplated both these 
immortals with extraordinary interest. In appear- 
ance, the contrast between them was remarkable. 
Prepared though I was for some lack of comeliness 
in the Socratic physiognomy, the extent of that 
lack surpassed my worst expectations. Lips so 
thick or a nose so hideously flat it had never been 
my lot to behold; while a pair of ludicrously 
protuberant eyes further increased the grotesque- 
ness of the general effect. It occurred to me 
that a monastic sculptor, in search of a model for 
some super-eminent gargoyle, would here have 
realized the object of his quest in the fullest 
perfection. 

The features of fidus Achates, on the other 
hand, were pleasingly regular, and bore the clear 
impress of intellectual refinement. In contrasting 
the two, the forbidding ugliness of the master 
with the comeliness of the disciple, I could not 
refrain from drawing a somewhat similar contrast 
(without, I hope, any presumptuous vanity) 
between Johnson and myself. 

All the circumstances of the situation were 
indeed gratifying to me; in particular, the reflec- 
tion that the great Academician and myself were 
matched, on equal terms, as seconds, he of the 
Supreme Sage of antiquity, 1 of the intellectual 
Colossus of modern times. I was filled with an 
extraordinary exhilaration. It was borne upon 
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me that, should we two subordinates be drawn 
into the fray in defence of our principals, the first 
of dialogists should find a foeman not unworthy of 
his steel in the first of biographers. 

Johnson, true to his declared intention, threw 
down no sort of challenge to Socrates, but con- 
versed easily upon whatever topics arose. Only 
when Mr. Burke at length brought up the subject 
of a certain Education Bill recently introduced 
into the British Parliament by Mr. Fisher, did 
I begin to scent the elements of impending 
combat. 

Johnson reflected upon this Bill in severe 
terms. He denounced it as “another downward 
step in the pernicious process of extending know- 
ledge to the vulgar.” 

Socrates, who had hitherto remained silent, 
here intervened. 

“You think, then, Sir,” said he, in a depre- 
catory manner, “that it is a bad thing to extend 
knowledge to the vulgar ?”’ 

Jounson : Sir, it is the worst thing possible. 

SocraTss : You would not say, as I think, 
Sir, that knowledge is, in itself, a bad thing. 

Jounson : Indeed, Sir, I should say nothing 
so preposterous. 

Socrates: Then we are, as I take it, Sir, to 
conclude that the badness of which you speak is 
not in this thing knowledge itself, but in its com- 
munication to certain persons whom you call 
“the vulgar.” 
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Jounson : Sir, you are to conclude whatever 
you please. 

This took the Athenian somewhat aback. It 
was easy to conjecture that he did not consider 
so irregular a parry to be exactly “‘ playing the 
game” according to the known principles of 
Socratic fence. However, he merely replied, 
with a great show of humility : 

_ Nay, Sir. How is an 5 jae person like 
myself to conclude anything ? For, in truth, I 
am most woefully ignorant ; so much so, indeed, 
that I do not in the least know who these 
‘vulgar,’ as you call them, are.” 

Jounson : In speaking of “the vulgar,” Sir, 
I mean the uneducated masses. 

Socrates: I am sure I thank you most 
gratefully, Sir, for this enlightenment. And now 
will you add yet further to your kindness and 
inform me of something else of which I am still 
ignorant? For, indeed, I have often heard 
certain persons described as “educated,” and 
others again as “ uneducated.” But 1 can never 
find anyone to draw for me the exact boundary 
line between the one and the other. 

Jounson: Why, as to that, Sir, it is difficult 
to draw such a line in precise terms, The distinc- 
tion, in short, is easier to recognize than to define. 

Socrates: Nevertheless, you, Sir, with your 
rare powers of discernment, would find, as I 
think, no insuperable difficulty i in drawing such 
a line. 
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It is a signal testimony to the ease with which 
even the greatest and wisest may be beguiled by 
sufficiently adroit flattery that Johnson succumbed 
to this encomium in the simplest possible manner, 
without appearing to suspect the possibility of 
some hidden snare. 

“Sir,” said he, complacently, “I believe that 
such a feat is not altogether beyond my powers.” 

I shivered to see him thus take the bait. His 
credit was now involved in making good his 
declaration. And Socrates, you may be sure, was 
not the man to let him off. So Johnson found 
himself compelled to face the ordeal and pro- 
pound a definition, by which he committed him- 
self, with more courage than discretion, to the 
statement that the educated classes might be taken 
to comprise those who had enjoyed a University 
education, and the uneducated masses those who 
had not. 

Socrates: This certainly seems to me a 
most excellent definition. 

Jouwnson (smiling): Sir, it is as good a one, I 
believe, as the subject permits, 

Socrates: I have heard, indeed, many things 
about the good effects of a University education ; 
of which, I am told, some have been so sensible, 
that, even when grown men, well beyond the 
years of pupilage, they have left their business to 
attend a University quite late in life, in order to 
enjoy these good effects of which I have spoken. 

Jounson: That, Sir, has often been the case. 
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Socrates: And they have, if I am rightly 
informed, usually got the good effects which they 
sought ? 

Jounson : In most cases, undoubtedly so, Sir. 

I could not but apprehend that this was 
altogether too smooth and easy, and that the wily 
Greek, according to his usual tactics, was holding 
a rod-in-pickle somewhere concealed about him, 
for sudden production at the appointed moment. 
1 should have liked to warn Johnson, but I dared 
not, I could only listen and wait, with a sort 
of fascinated impotence, for the approaching 
cataclysm. 

This was not long in coming, as the reader is 
now to see. 

Socrates: Something very extraordinary has 
just dawned upon me, Sir. 

Jounson : Well, Sir ? 

Socrates: We agreed a little while ago—did 
we not ?—that the extension of knowledge to the 
vulgar (whom we defined as the uneducated) was 
a bad thing. 

Jounson (impatiently): What of that, Sir? 

Socrates: Nothing very perplexing to a 
clever man like you, Sir, I dare say. But to a 
foolish person like myself a little bewildering. 
For having first agreed that the extension of 
knowledge to the vulgar is a bad thing, we have 
now agreed that its effects upon them are good 
And that what is bad for a man should be at the 
same time good for him appears to me at least— 
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owing no doubt, to my obtuseness—to be some- 
what astonishing. 

Jounson (raising his voice): Sir, I can tell 
you a thing much more astonishing than that. 

Socrates : Pray let me hear it, Sir. 

Jounson (shouting): This astonishing thing 
of which I speak, Sir, is that the Athenians were 
content merely to poison you. Sir, the miracle 
is that they did not skin you alive. 

He followed this ferocious attack by citing 
against the philosopher certain dicta of his from 
his own Republic, but had not proceeded far when 
the sudden crash of china stopped him. This 
was occasioned by Plato’s having unfortunately 
let fall his tea-cup—a choice bit of Crown Derby 
—to the evident consternation of Mr. Burke and 
the complete interruption of Johnson’s recital. 

In the ensuing confusion, while the attention 
of the others was engaged in gathering up the 
fragments, I observed the Academician stealthily 
approach Johnson and say something to him in a 
low but earnest whisper, the words of which I 
could not catch ; but that they were in some sort 
diverting to the angry Colossus was easily con- 
jecturable by the way in which smile succeeded 
scowl, and the snort of rage transformed itself 
into an amusive chuckle. 

What Plato could have said to produce this 
effect was more than I could divine. But, as we 
returned home, Johnson himself, in reply to my 
inquiries, enlightened me. 
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“Sir,” he said. “It appears that the dog, 
taking advantage of Socrates’ incapacity of reading, 
has credited him with a good many opinions of 
which that illiterate barbarian is not in the least 
aware. And he begged me not to betray him by 
persisting in my citations.” 

The notion tickled him extraordinarily. He 
continued laughing to himself for some time 
over it. After a little, he asked me with some 
abruptness : 

“ Boswell, is it true that you are writing another 
book about me?” 

I was obliged to admit the impeachment. 

‘¢ Sir,” said he, -“‘I shall take no exception to 
a certain degree of Boswellizing. But don’t you 
go trying to Platonize me, you rascal. J can 
read, remember.” ~ 
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JOHNSON DELIVERS HIMSELF ON THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, and myself were 
of the company at Mr. Beauclerk’s yesterday, 
when Mr. Doherty came in with news of the 
sweeping victory of the American players in the 
recent terrestrial Lawn Tennis Championships. 

“ They have,” said he, with a melancholy air, 
“proved themselves one too many for our 
fellows.”’ 

“ Why, as to that, Sir,” replied Johnson, whose 
inveterate dislike of the Americans amounted to 
a passion, “it is only in the natural order of 
things that sharpers should prove themselves one 
too many for honest men.” 

“Nay, Sir,” protested Mr. Doherty, his sense 
of justice not allowing him to acquiesce. ‘‘ There 
is nothing sharp about the play of these Ameri- 
cans. They won fairly enough. The truth is, 
that they have cultivated more scientific methods 
than our men, particularly in the skill with which 
they conceal their intentions in making a stroke, 
so that their opponents can never anticipate how 
or in what direction the ball will come.” 

Jounson: This is exactly what I said, Sir. 
They ground their play upon deception. And 
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this, Sir, is entirely consonant with their estab- 
lished character ; for they have been a deceitful 
people from the first. 

Here Goldsmith, thinking he saw a chance 
of catching out the Colossus, inquired somewhat 
pertly— 

“ Flow, then, about Mr. Washington, Sir?” 

Jounson: Sir, the case of the man Washington 
does but prove my point. The veracity which 
rendered him so conspicuous in his own country 
would have attracted no particular attention here. 
Sir, one would no more think of singling out an 
English gentleman for especial praise because he 
speaks the truth than one would do so because 
he shaves or takes a bath. And the fact that 
Washington was thus singled out for his truth- 
fulness speaks, of itself, to the rarity of that virtue 
among the rest of his countrymen. The plumage, 
Sir, that shall leave a bullfinch unnoticed in a 
company of bullfinches shall nevertheless draw 
all eyes to it in an aviary of sparrows. 

Boswett: Yet, Sir, Mr, Washington’s high 
reputation for uprightness is not confined to 
his own country. I have heard him contrasted 
favourably in that respect with certain of our 
British politicians. 

Jounson: Why, Sir, this is to say no more 
than that America has produced one politician 
who was not quite so bad as the worst of ours. 

He proceeded to enlarge upon the untruth- 
fulness of the American people in general, citing, 
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among other evidences in support of his conten- 
tion, the particular quality of American humour 
as evinced both by their writers and their con- 
versationalists. 

“Sir,” said he, “the whole of American 
humour consists in the device of ludicrous ex- 
aggeration, and exaggeration is, after all, but a 
particular kind of mendacity.” 

At first sight this may appear a little refined 
as an argument in support of national deceitful- 
ness, but reflection, I believe, will show the reader 
that there is more in it than he might originally 
have supposed. 

The topic of American humour led on natur- 
ally to that of American authors in general; as 
to whom some one asked Johnson what he thought 
of them. 

He replied: “Sir, 1 think nothing about 
them, for the sufficient reason that there are 
none for me to think about. This people, Sir, 
has writers, but it has no authors. It has books, 
but no 4izerature.” 

I had for some while observed Mr. Beauclerk 
looking uneasy ; and he now appeared about to 
interpose, with a view, doubtless, to diverting the 
conversation to some other topic. But a gentle- 
man sitting beside him, whose Yankee physio- 
gnomy supplied me with the explanation of. our 
host’s uneasiness, smilingly whispered something 
in Mr. Beauclerk’s ear that had the effect of 
preventing his interposition. 
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Giving a more particular attention to this 
Yankee gentleman, I was soon brought to notice 
that, so far from exhibiting any resentment at 
Johnson’s fulminations against the American 
people, he followed them with an air of keen 
enjoyment, keeping his eyes g/ued upon the 
Great Cham after the manner of a virtuoso who 
has unexpectedly lighted upon some rare and 
precious curiosity. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Johnson, unaware of the 
American’s rapt observation, proceeded with his 
indiscriminate onslaughts upon that gentleman’s 
fellow-countrymen, 

Having dismissed all their prose writers with 
contumely, he next delivered judgment, in the 
most summary manner, upon their versifiers ; 
for he would not allow to any American the more 
dignified title of poet. 

1 suggested that Mr. Walt Whitman might 
be excepted from this too-sweeping condemnation. 

Jounson: Sir, you do not know what you are 
talking of. The rascal, Whitman, had not even 
the elements of versification. Sir, he threw off 
effusions of rough prose, chopped it into irre- 
gular lengths, and called them verses. But, Sir, 
they were no more verses than if I should take 
a page of Mr. Vale Owen at random and slice 
it into metrical periods with my eyes shut. Sir, 
I have seen fools try to draw pigs after that 
manner. And something as unlike a pig as pos- 
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head, Whitman, made his verses in the same way. 
Sir, he drew his metrical pigs blindfold, and 
generally succeeded in producing a Zoological 
monstrosity with its tail growing out of its neck 
and its eye somewhere in the vicinity of its rump. 

Some one advancing the claims of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s “Evangeline” to be considered a good 
poem, Johnson said : 

“Sir, if cheap sentiment, embodied in bad 
hexameters, is what constitutes a good poem, then 
this is the best poem I know.” 

Of Mr. Poe's “ Raven,” he said: 

“A reader, Sir, might be excused for believing 
that the fellow had delirium tremens when he 
wrote it.” 

His comments on Mr. Whittier’s ‘“ Maud 
Muller”? were no more favourable. 

“Sir,” said he, laughing, “so far from the 
judge and the farm wench indulging in maudlin 
speculations on what ‘might have been,’ they 
should rather have congratulated themselves on 
a happy escape. For had that incongruous pair 
married one another, depend upon it they had 
been wretched for life,” 

GotpsmitH: Nevertheless, Sir, when all is 
said, it must be allowed that the Americans are 
a great people, 

Jounson: Why, yes, Sir, extensively con- 
sidered—in the same sense in which Goliath and 
Mr. Daniel Lambert were great men. 

At this point the Yankee gentleman, who had 
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never taken his eyes off Johnson, came forward 
and accosted him. 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, in tones of effusive 
admiration, “I guess you’re the dandy that’s 
going to hit our public plumb in the eye.” 

Johnson, who was profoundly ignorant of the 
slang phraseology of the New World, did not 
quite know what to make of this. 

“Sir,” he rejoined, “1 believe you mean to 
be civil. But I confess I do not entirely appre- 
hend the purport of your conjecture.” 

His answer appeared to afford extraordinary 
delight to the American, who cried out raptu- 
rously : 

“Gee! But I’ve never heard anyone to 
touch you! Sir, you’re the goods,” 

Johnson, still uncomprehending, regarded his 
interlocutor in puzzled silence. The latter con- 
tinued eagerly : 

«See here, Sir. -]f we can fix up the’ little 
matter of our materialization passports, and 
youll sign articles to tour the States with me, 
1 reckon V’ll guarantee you a thousand dollars 
a week, p/us expenses and half the film rights, 
You’ve only to say the word, and the thing’s 
done.” 

What Johnson would have said, had he had 
time to grasp the sue nature of this amazing 
proposal, I shudder to think. But at that instant, 
Mr. Beauclerk, hurrying forward with a look of 
great alarm, insisted on carrying him off to 
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inspect some new books he had recently pur- 
chased, thus saving the situation. 

Thereupon the American, baffled in his design 
of dealing with Johnson personally, made shift 
to engage my interest in his scheme, saying that, 
should I induce my friend to fall in with it, I 
should have an assignment of 10 per cent. of the 
gate, throughout the tour. At the same time, 
he handed me his card, as a warranty of his 
bona fides. 

The name inscribed on the paste-board was, 
indeed, illuminating, for it was no other than that 
of the celebrated Mr. Barnum. 

I could not but be vastly diverted by his 
audacious notion of thus exhibiting the literary 
Colossus throughout America as the star-feature 
of his world-renowned show. However, I made 
it quite clear to him that he must dismiss such 
a project from his mind as totally out of the 
question. 

aoe was very sadly disappointed at this, and 
said : 

“Sir, there was a fortune in it for all of us. 
The o/d buster would have been the best business 
ever I struck. I guess, Sir, he’d have gone like 
hot cakes from Long Island to ’Frisco. He'd 
sesh had Mary and Douglas whipped to the 
world, 
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JOHNSON ON THE DISSENTERS 


At Mr. Dilly’s to-day Johnson was in great 
force on the subject of the non-conformist 
sectaries ; the topic arising out of an announce- 
ment by our host that he had engaged to issue an 
Elysian edition of the sermons of Mr. Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, the noted—or I should rather 
write ‘notorious ”’ ?—dissenting teacher. 

On this project Johnson animadverted with 
just severity. 

Sir,” he said, “ you have no right to revivify 
religious error.” 

Mr. Dilly defending himself with the plea 
that, if there were some error in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
discourses, there was a far greater proportion of 
truth, Johnson answered : 

‘Sir, the poison that Locusta administered to 
her victims was small in quantity compared with 
the good Falernian in which it was mingled. But 
it was equally as fatal as if it had been taken 
neat.” 

This analogy, which I have always considered 
a singularly happy one, left Mr. Dilly without 
any rational argument to oppose to it. He 
essayed, however, to maintain his cause by 
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expatiating upon Mr. Spurgeon’s well-known 
piety, and in doing so referred to him as “this 
Reverend gentleman.” 

Jounson: Sir, he was not in holy orders. 
He was no more a Reverend gentleman than 
you are. 

Dilly contended that the prefix “ Reverend” 
was now generally allowed to dissenting ministers, 
if only as a matter of courtesy. 

Jounson: Courtesy, Sir, is very well. But 
you are not to carry it to the point of mendacity. 
And to dignify a /ayman by the style of a clergy- 
man is implied falsehood. 

Ditty: Yet, Sir, he was no ordinary layman, 
inasmuch as he made religion his profession. 

Jounson: Sir, the same may be said of the 
Elstow tinker. But I never heard him designated 
“The Reverend Mr. Bunyan.” 

Mr. Dilly replied that the generality of people 
now took a more liberal view of such matters, and 
mentioned with approval the charitable conduct of 
the Dean of Durham in placing the pulpit of that 
Cathedral at the service of Dr. Jowett, a dissenter. 

Jounson: This, Sir, was the easy charity of 
the fraudulent trustee, who is /iberal of what 
does not belong to him, Sir, when an attorney 
indulges in that form of charity, he is called upon 
to answer for it at the Old Bailey Sessions. 

Here Mr. Slater, who was of the company, 
made a rash and somewhat unhappy incursion 
into the debate. 
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“Nevertheless, Sir,” said he, “I cannot but 
think that, in taking this broad way, the Dean 
acted in accordance with the best Christian 
principles.” 

Jounson: Sir, we all know whither the broad 
way invariably leads. 

He proceeded to outline, in a lucid and judicial 
manner, the general case against the dissenters. 
He said: 

“As if their perverse theology were not 
enough, they must needs aggravate it by a 
coarse vulgarity of expression that is hardly to 
be endured. Sir, for the fine literary offices of 
the Prayer-book they substitute the ungram- 
maticized improvisations of an obnoxious jargon. 
To hear one of their teachers offer up prayer, as 
they name it, shall be warranted to set the teeth 
of any educated man on edge.” 

In respect of their ill-bred manners, he 
observed : 

“Sir, it is the rarest thing to find a man of 
quality in their ranks. I myself, at least, have 
never encountered one.” 

This was a characteristical instance of Johnson’s 
fairness, that, though his own experience of dis- 
senters in this respect had been wholly unfavour- 
able, he would not permit himself to make that 
the grounds of an absolute universality of con- 
demnation. It was as if he had said, “All the 
dissenters I myself have met are vulgar fellows ; 
but I am willing to admit there may be exceptions 
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to that, whom I have never come across.” It 
would be well, indeed, if all who indulged in 
religious or political controversy would conduct 
their polemics in the same judicial temper. 

Alluding to the lack of candour, which is 
so notoriously an attribute of dissenters, he 
remarked : 

“My father was used to say he had never 
found a dissenter to look him in the face. And 
this, I believe, is pretty true of the sectaries 
generally.” 

However, his sense of justice and nice attention 
to veracity led him to mention one particular ex- 
ample to the contrary, in the person of Mr. Ephraim 
Hobson, a dissenting teacher of Lichfield, whom 
he allowed to have been a very honest man. 

He was especially, but not, I think, unjustly 
severe on the dishonesty of that form of sec- 
tarianism which, under the pretence of re/igious 
conviction, derives its real origin from political 
rancour. He instanced the Welsh as a signal 
example of this. 

“Sir,” he said, “ Wales is a hot-bed of dissent; 
and the bulk of the Welsh people are notoriously 
thieves and radicals.” 

Ditty: Come, Sir, That is a hard thing to 
say of a whole nation. 

Jounson: Alas, Sir! The truth is very 
commonly a hard thing. 

I spoke of the possibility of union in Christen- 
dom—that noble ideal which so many good 
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Christians desire to see accomplished. I expressed 
the opinion that, if this problem were approached 
in the right Christian spirit, it should not prove 
altogether incapable of solution. 

Johnson said earnestly : “ Sir, nothing is more 
to be desired. I would give both my hands to 
see it fulfilled.” 

Boswett: I suppose, Sir, the difficulty is to 
induce the contending factions of Christianity to 
waive their differences and to agree upon one 
form of faith that they can all accept. 

Jounson: Aye, Sir. But that one form must 
be the ¢#rue form. For union in error, even it 
such a thing were possible, is manifestly not to be 
entertained. Now it is here, Sir, that the dis- 
senters are so obstinately irrational ; for they will 
waive nothing, unless the orthodox Churchmen 
will waive something also on their side as an 
equivalent. Sir, this should be well enough, 
were it a matter of adjustment between rival 
kinds of Error. But in an adjustment between 
Truth and Error, it is obvious that whatever is 
waived must be waived by Error alone; for 
Truth, if she is to remain Truth, can waive 
nothing. In a word, Sir, the votaries of the 
right faith can not waive anything, om principle ; 
and the votaries of the wrong faith wi// not 
waive anything, through perversity. And, Sir, so 
long as those dissenters maintain that irrational 
and bigoted attitude, the project of union in 
Christendom will be perpetually frustrated. 
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Boswe..: This is a sad thing, Sir. 

Jounson: Sir, the saddest thing possible. 
However, we must continue to have a proper 
Christian love for the rascals, and to pray—as 
indeed we do pray every Sunday—that they 
“may be led into the way of truth.” 

The almost tremulous earnestness with which 
the last words were uttered furnished a speaking 
testimony to the magnanimous charity of this 
great and good man. Offensive as the dissenters 
necessarily were to his orthodox mind, he yet 
could, and did, entertain a most sincere desire to 
see them all happily united in the one true fold. 

Mr. Dilly, still feeling himself concerned—by 
his engagement with Mr. Spurgeon, no doubt— 
to put in something in palliation of dissent, said : 

“Yet after all, Sir, there are many roads to 
Heaven.” 

Jounson (with noble elevation): Why, yes, 
Sir. And they, every one of them, if rationally 
pursued, lead thither through the portals of the 
Church of England as by Law Established. 
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JOHNSON IS MISTAKEN FOR ANOTHER WELL-KNOWN 
GENTLEMAN OF THE SAME NAME 


An excursion made by Johnson and myself 
to witness a rowing contest between guondam 
oarsmen of Oxford and Cambridge on the River 
Styx had certain curious consequences, which I 
am now to relate. 

Johnson, following the usual practice, had 
furnished himself with a dark-blue favour in 
honour of his old University, which he disported 
on the breast of his coat, but, with his known 
predilection for extremes, had procured to be 
made of so extravagant a size that all whom we 
met turned to look at him. Of their amused 
glances, however, he remained sublimely un- 
conscious, nor had I any inclination to risk con- 
sequences possibly disastrous to myself by drawing 
his attention to them. 

Thus adorned, he ran, or, rather shambled, 
along the towpath, urging on the Oxonians with 
such uncouth gesticulations and stentorian cries as 
might have seemed to some to involve a sensible 
diminution from his dignity. But upon me they 
had no such effect. Rather was I impressed with 
a sense of something heroic in the spectacle of 
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one great enough to abandon himself thus un- 
restrainedly to his patriotic impulses, in total 
oblivion of the effects they might produce on 
smaller minds. 

It may be recorded that the Oxford crew, 
stroked by that distinguished oarsman and 
scholarly prelate, Dr. Chas. Wordsworth, some- 
time Bishop of St. Andrews, won the race by 
a narrow margin. This so elated Johnson that 
he carried me with him by ferry-boat to the 
Oxford Barge, on the other side of the stream, 
to felicitate the versatile Bishop upon his notable 
achievement. 

“ Sir,” he exclaimed, with enthusiasm, “ what 
can I say more of you than that you are as good 
an English rower as you are a Greek grammarian?” 

Dr. WorpswortH: Alas, Sir. I fear my 
Greek grammar has long been superseded by 
the manuals of more modern scholars. 

Jounson: Succeeded, Sir; not superseded. 
Why, Sir, these so-called modern scholars have 
so far declined from scholarly practice that they 
have actually de-Latinized the text of such manuals 
in favour of English, 

Worpvswortu : I apprehend, Sir, their notion 
was to render their explanations more easily under- 
stood by little schoolboys. 

Jounson: Sir, in my day, any schoolboy, 
little or big, that had failed to understand plain 
Latin, should very soon have had the necessary 
degree of understanding whipped into him. 
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Worpswortu : I am told, Sir, that whipping 
is now out of favour as an educational agent, on 
the grounds of its inhumanity. 

Jounson : Sir, they cannot have both kinds of 
humanity—humanity of instruction and humanity 
of letters ; for humane instruction, Sir, involves 
very inhumane letters, and vice versé. Sir, 
educationally considered, the ferule of the school- 
master is the most humanizing instrument ever 
devised. 

Presently, having concluded our talk with 
the Bishop, we proceeded again by ferry across 
the river. 

Scarcely were we disembarked, and were not 
indeed above fifty paces from the landing-stage, 
when a gentleman, a total stranger to us both, 
advanced from a group of companions, with 
whom he had been conversing, and accosted 
Johnson with the utmost effusion of cordiality. 

“ Sir,” he exclaimed, “a thousand welcomes ! 
Your unlooked-for arrival at this juncture is 
indeed the happiest of events.” 

Jounson ( frowning in a puzzled manner) : Sir, 
I am glad to hear it. But, Sir, you have the 
advantage of me. 

Tue Srrancer: Is not your name Johnson, 
Sir? 

Jounson: Sir, I must admit the impeach- 
ment. 

Tue StranceR: My name, Sir, is Wilfrid 
Lawson. 
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Jounson: That, 1 fear, conveys nothing to 
me, Sir. 

The other, not seeming to heed, or even to 
hear, this reply, had already turned back towards 
his companions, to whom he addressed some 
observations—which, however, were inaudible to 
us—in a notably eager manner, But the effect 
of them was to bring the whole crowd of persons 
flocking round us and fixing their eyes on the 
Great Cham with looks of intense—I had almost 
written ‘‘ of devotional” —admiration. 

“Sir,” said their spokesman (he who had 
introduced himself as Lawson), “ these gentlemen 
have long known and revered you by fame, and 
they now rejoice at the opportunity of formin 
your personal acquaintance. Sir, this shall be a 
memorable day for them to the end of time.” 

No one, I suppose, was ever less susceptible 
of flattery than Johnson ; yet even he would not 
have been human had he failed to discover some 
degree of gratification in so spontaneous, so glow- 
ing, an expression of eulogy. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, smiling round on them 
all with the utmost benignity, ‘‘ these are indeed 
very handsome words. Let me assure you that 
whatever pleasure you derive from our newly 
formed acquaintance is equally shared by myself.” 

His reply was received by those to whom it 
was addressed with a burst of rapturous applause, 
to which there soon succeeded a yet more decisive 
demonstration of their favour. This was nothing 
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less than a proposal to chair the great man, made 
by one of the company and enthusiastically taken 
taken up by all the rest. And though Johnson 
at first resisted this, as too effusive a compliment, 
his good-nature at length succumbed to their 
eager solicitations. 

Proud though I was to see so signal a mark 
of honour and popularity conferred upon him, I 
could not but be sensible of some uneasiness for 
his personal safety in the precarious situation to 
which he was presently elevated. The chair, 
indeed, was a sufficiently stout one, but it creaked 
and groaned beneath his weight in an ominous 
manner, besides exhibiting a tendency to sway 
and uzdulate dangerously, in harmony with the 
staggering gait of its human supporters. 1 was, 
therefore, on a tip-toe of anxiety, lest he should 
be precipitated to the ground at any moment— 
an event not to be contemplated for so massive 
a man without the gravest apprehensions. 

All, however, went well until the triumphal 
progress had advanced about a couple of hundred 
paces. Then, from my place on the fringe of 
the surging mass, I perceived Johnson gesticu- 
lating angrily and appearing to engage in a fierce 
altercation of words with his bearers. A minute 
later, the great man and his chair were uncere- 
moniously dropped to the ground, and the crowd 
of his devotees, changing their attitude in an 
instant from adoration to neglect, forsook him 
and dispersed with all imaginable haste, 
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Needless to say, I at once ran to him, full of 
solicitude lest he might have suffered some injury 
in his hurried descent, and no less full of curiosity 
to learn the precise truth of what had occurred. 

I found him divided between wrath and 
laughter. 

“Sir,” he ejaculated, “was ever such a pack 
of perverse blockheads? I had always heard 
that these crusaders were besotted to blindness 
by their own fanaticism ; and now I have a proof 
of it. The rascals, it appears, are part of the 
precious gang of Rechabites who have a craze for 
suppressing the nectar traffic. And they actually 
confounded me with a certain notorious American 
feliped, whom they supposed to have passed over 
in the nick of time to lead them in their campaign 
for a dry Elysium. Aye, Sir, their zeal in chair- 
ing me was evoked by their ridiculous conception 
that I was Mr. Pussyfoot Johnson,” 

I asked how they had come to make so ex- 
traordinary a mistake. He replied : 

“Sir, by what I gather, a fellow-Rechabite, in 
the person of my old enemy, Astriel, fooled them 
into it. It seems he happened to see me in the 
ferry with this dunch of blue in my coat, by which, 
and by an identity of patronymics, it was put into 
the inventive rascal’s head to stuff them up in the 
manner described.” 

A mistake so insulting to the great lexico- 
grapher, and even more the scant ceremony he had 
experienced from his chairers upon its dissipation, 
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could not but arouse in me most indignant senti- 
ments, which I expressed in no measured terms. 
But Johnson’s sense of fairness would not allow 
him to acquiesce in my too sweeping strictures. 

“Sir,” said this magnanimous man, “ we must 
discriminate. The dupes are only to be pitied. 
Let us save up all our resentment, Sir, for the 
deceiver, Astriel.” 

His fierce frown, the resolute clenching of his 
hand, as he uttered that odious name, augured ill 
for him who bore it should he ever again cross 
Johnson’s path. 

And ere long, Chance, or Nemesis, did bring 
about that much-to-be-desired encounter. This 
was less than a fortnight afterwards, when Johnson 
and I, while taking an afternoon stroll, ran right 
into the rascal as we turned a corner. Instantly 
Johnson had him by the collar and held him 
fast, despite the rogue’s struggles to free him- 
self, and his desperate protestations against deten- 
tion, on the plea that he was on his way to keep 
an urgent appointment with a clerical friend in 
Lancashire. 

Jounson: Sir, it will do your clerical friend 
no harm to wait a little in his vestry, till I have 
done with you. 

I had looked to see him raise his oak cudgel 
and lay it about the rascal. But, it seemed, he 
had caught another notion ; for, without calling 
the cudgel into requisition, he dragged the 
struggling wretch to an adjacent tavern, and 
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hauled him, despite every remonstrance, into 
the taproom. 

By this time, the original ferocity of Johnson’s 
expression had tempered into a grimly complacent 
smile. 

“Sir,” said he, in my ear, ‘we must not 
make too ¢ragic a matter of it. Sir, we are to 
take a humorous revenge upon the rogue.” 

Thereupon, he called for a double-nectar 
(leaving me to pay the shilling demanded for 
it), and handing the pot to Astriel bade him 
instantly despatch it. 

It was in vain the fellow protested, with tears 
in his eyes, that he was a life-long abstainer, sworn 
never to touch strong drink. Johnson was in . 
no mood for parley. 

Drink it, Sir,” he roared, ‘or ” com- 
pleting the unspoken threat with a terrifying 
flourish of his cudgel. 

Astriel hesitated for a moment, but only for 
a moment. Of the shillingsworth of nectar and 
the shillingsworth of oak, he discreetly concluded 
the draught to be the lesser inconvenience. He 
raised the pot to his lips and began to drink, 
Johnson standing over him with uplifted cudgel, 
until the last drop had vanished. 

Immediately afterwards, the rascal got his 
marching orders, and left us, to keep his appoint- 
ment. His gait appeared to be more than a little 
unsteady, and he was talking all manner of ex- 
traordinary nonsense to himself, as he went. 
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“Sir,” said Johnson to me, “if his clerical 
friend gets all saz down, it will surely give him 
to think. Sir (chuckling), the readers of a certain 
journal are likely, I believe, to open their eyes 
wider than ever when they look into the paper 
next Sunday.” 
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On going to see Johnson to-day, I found him 
perusing my celebrated “Life” of himself. Of 
this he presently began to speak in a very candid, 
yet friendly, manner. 

“Sir,” he said, “every time I dip into it—as 
I do pretty frequently—it is more and more 
borne upon me what an extraordinary work this 
is, Sir, taking your book stem by item, I can put 
my finger upon a thousand items that are indi- 
vidually exceptionable. Not, indeed, in their 
facts, which are, for the most part, recorded with 
frank—nay, Sir, often with too frank an accuracy. 
But, Sir, this very meticulous accuracy has led 
you into innumerable lapses from good taste and 
discretion. Sir, you have, as it were, peered into 
my bedchamber and preyed upon its most secret 
privacies. You have catcht me in my nakedest 
moments, and exhibited those occasions of nudity, 
in every detail, to a gaping public. In fine, you 
have divulged me in a state of nature to the entire 
world. Nevertheless, Sir, objectionable though 
these exhibitions are, taken each individually, yet 
taken all together in the mass, they somehow pro- 
duce a not unhappy effect. Had you shown a 
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better taste, your book had been praised for the 
delicacy of its reserve, and the subject of it should 
have languished in refined obscurity. But, as it 
is, he ramps and prances with all the effects of 
full-blooded life in the noonday light of a per- 
petuated publicity. Sir, in vulgarizing me seriatim, 
you have vitalized me conjunctim. If at whiles 
you have made a figure of fun of me, you have 
at least endowed that figure of fun with animation. 
And, Sir, on a balance of advantages, it is better 
to go down to posterity a Ave gargoyle than a 
dead seraph.” 

I could not but protest against the unmerited 
imputation that I had introduced anything of the 
gargoyle into my delineation of him. He replied: 

“Why, as to that, Sir, I believe you had no 
Largoylian intentions.” 

Proceeding to expatiate upon the topic of 
biography in general, he remarked : 

“ Literature furnishes hundreds of examples 
of so-called ‘ Lives,’ but, with one or two excep- 
tions, the term ‘ Life’ has no proper application 
to any of them. Sir, your ‘Life’ of me, what- 
ever its failings, is pre-eminently a ‘ Life,’ and so, 
in a lesser degree, is my own ‘Life’ of Dick 
Savage. But, setting these two aside, I cannot 
recall any other ‘ Lives,’ from those of Plutarch 
downwards, that are even remotely informed with 
the animating element of vitality.” 

I asked him how he accounted for this. He 
answered : 
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“Sir, to write a man’s life in the vital sense 
three things are essentially requisite in the writer : 
a close personal intimacy with the man whose life 
he sets out to write; an imagination sufficiently 
lively to enable him to present his subject in an 
animated manner ; and a freedom from the neces- 
sity of considering the sensibilities of the dead 
man’s surviving relatives. For such a necessity 
precludes the exhibition of many facts that are 
absolutely essential to a just appreciation of the 
real man. Now, Sir, the happy conjunction of 
all these three essentials in one biographer is of 
the rarest possible occurrence ; for either he lacks 
the requisite degree of intimacy, or the imagina- 
tive gift ; or, supposing him, by good fortune, to 
be favoured in both these respects, he will almost 
always find himself (as the modern vulgar have 
it) ‘ up against’ the sensibilities of the dead man’s 
surviving relatives. But you, my dear Boswell, 
were spared this 4andicap by the felicitous circum- 
stance that I had left no near relatives to survive 
me. Sir (smiling), you were happy in having for 
your subject an unprotected orphan whom you 
could safely use with any freedom you pleased. 
And, Sir (daughing), it must be admitted that you~ 
took a full advantage of my defenceless condition.” 

This humorous reference to himself, the coim- 
bative, the masterful, the knock-you-down John- 
son, as an “ unprotected orphan,” was too comical. 
I entered readily into the ludicrous spirit of the 
jest, and said: 
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“I trust, Sir, that if I took a ful/, I did not 
take an unfair advantage of your defenceless con- 
dition.” 

Jounson : Fair or unfair, Sir, all I can say is, 
that when I first read your book upon its coming 
over, I should infallibly have beat in your head 
with it, if I could have come at you. 

Boswett: But you are no longer moved by 
any such irascible feelings against me, Sir. 

Jounson: Why, no, Sir. For I soon came 
to recognize that if you have made a complete 
exhibition of me, you have made a yet more 
complete exhibition of yourself. And one cannot 
very well nourish resentment against a friend 
who himself suffers more than he inflicts by his 
indiscretions. 

Boswett: Nay, Sir! One might almost 
think that you concurred in the ridiculous verdict 
pronounced against me by Lord Macaulay. 

Jounson: By no means, Sir. But we are to 
make some allowance for that nobleman. The 
novelty of meeting with a really veracious chronicle 
confused and irritated a mind to which veracity 
was, by nature, foreign. So he lost his head, 
and, since he could not disable the biography, he 
ran amuck at the biographer. And, Sir, if not 
excusable, this is at least intelligible. The artist 
in fictions would naturally have a propensity to 
stick his knife into the artist in facés. 

BosweEL_: Yet, Sir, he would not even allow 
me to have been an artist of any kind, but only 
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to have blundered unconsciously into literary 
SUCCESS. 

Jounson: Sir, that is a delusion under which 
artists, literary and other, very commonly labour 
in respect of their fellow-artists. 

Following up the same subject, he said : 

“Singers, I believe, are the worst in this 
respect; and next to them, actors. But authors 
run them pretty close, too.” 

BoswELL: You, Sir, however, never exhibited 
this spirit of jealousy towards your literary com- 
petitors. 

Jounson (with a frank and manly complacency) : 
Sir, I never had any literary competitors to be 
jealous of. 

Recurring once more to the topic of bio- 
graphy, he made the following trenchant obser- 
vation : 

“T should as easily visualize the real man in 
his printed ‘ Life’—I speak, of course, of the 
general run of biographers—as I should de- 
cipher him in the inscription upon his tomb- 
stone.” 

Boswett: This comparison is, I think, very 
apt, Sir. 

Jounson: Aye, Sir. The root of the matter 
is the same in both cases ; only the pious tribute 
of mendacity is lengthier in the one than in the 
other. Sir, the bulk of biographies are merely 
epitaphs in expansion. 

1 mentioned Lord Morley’s “ Life of Mr, 
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Gladstone”’ as a notorious instance of such epi- 
taphical biography. 

“Sir,” said Johnson, “nothing so flagrant 
in that way was ever perpetrated. It goes beyond 
everything. We have here, in effect, a character 
of Gadriel inscribed upon the tomb of Bee/zebud,” 

Presently, he acquainted me of a circumstance 
of which I had not previously been aware. This 
was a proposal made to him, some years back, by 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, that Johnson should 
undertake a further series of the “ Lives of the 
English Poets,” and include that of his lordship 
in the number. 

Boswrett: Pray, Sir, what answer did you 
make to this proposal ? 

Jounson : Sir, I told him that I had long ago 
retired from the biographical arena, but that, if 
he desired to have his life written in a candid and 
circumstantial manner, my friend James Boswell 
was the very man for the undertaking. 

Boswett: And how did he receive that sug- 
gestion, Sir? 

Jounson (smiling): Sir, he dematerialized 
with the most remarkable celerity. And though 
that was about five years ago, I have not seen 
him since. 
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JOHNSON ON THE BUREAUCRATS 


Johnson had long been perturbed by the 
democratizing of our Elysian institutions, which, 
owing to the ever-increasing radicalism of those 
who have come over to us, has been so marked 
a feature both of our social and political life 
during the last thirty years. A visit paid him 
to-day by an emissary from the Commissioners of 
Income-tax, to demand the reason of his not 
having filled up and sent in the requisite form of 
returns for assessment, furnished the occasion of 
a very pointed dissertation by the Great Cham 
upon this subject. 

“Sir,” he said to the fellow, with his most 
majestical air, “whatever reasons 1 may have had 
for delaying to fill up these inquisitorial docu- 
ments are purely my own business. Sir, if my 
house is no longer my castle, nor my bank-book 
for my private perusal only, my bosom at least is 
still my own, with all its latent motives and im- 
pulses. These, Sir, are among the few remaining 
things that your democratic Commissioners have 
not the power to Hrannize out of me, and you 


may intimate that fact to them, with my com- 
pliments,”’ 
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So imposing a reply, delivered with such a 
stateliness of manner, could not but prove a little 
overwhelming, even to the jack-in-office to whom 
it was addressed. 

“At any rate, Sir,” said he, with some abate- 
ment of his domineering demeanour, “the Com- 
missioners must have your returns with the least 
possible delay.” 

Jounson : Sir, I shall answer them in the same 
terms in which they invariably answer me when I 
have occasion to address them a communication. 
You may inform them, Sir, that the matter shall 
have attention. 

Tue Fertow: Prompt attention, I trust, Sir. 

Jounson: Why, as to that, Sir, I can promise 
them, at any rate, a promptitude equal to their 
own. ‘The interval, Sir, between their promise of 
attention and their bestowal of it is commonly 
about three calendar months; and I will under- 
take to execute my promise of attention within no 
more protracted period. 

Tue Fettow: Come, Sir! This will not do. 
The Commissioners have no desire to be un- 
pleasant, but in a certain event—— 

JouNson (interposing): Sir, in no event could 
these exceedingly unpleasant persons be more un- 
pleasant than they are already. 

My attention had been so entirely occupied 
with the above conversation that I had not ob- 
served the disappearance of Dr. Goldsmith, who 
had been sitting with us when the Commissioners’ 
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man was announced, However, shortly after the 
latter's departure, we were surprised by the spec- 
tacle of a tousled head emerging cautiously from 
under the draperies of the table-cloth, to be fol- 
lowed in a moment by the rest of the poet, 
crawling on all fours. Only when he had satisfied 
himself that the coast was clear did he venture to 
resume the perpendicular, exclaiming in an agitated 
manner : 

“‘ That scoundrel has been after me for months. 
But mercifully I slipped to earth before he 
noticed me.” 

Jounson (/aughing): Eh, my dear Goldy? 
Are you, too, behindhand with this year’s returns ? 

Go.tpsmiTH : Aye, Sir. And with last year’s 
and the year’s before as well. 

Jounson: Sir, how came you to be so 
negligent ? 

Go.psmitH : Three years ago, Sir, I did make 
an honest attempt to fill up my form. But the 
complicated nature of the task brought me within 
an ace of a brain-fever. Since when, Sir, I have 
not dared to renew the attempt. 

Jounson : Sir, I can feel for you; for upon 
the last occasion of my perpetrating this Herculean 
feat, it induced an attack something akin to 
delirium tremens, as 1 have heard Dick Savage 
describe it. Sir, when I lay abed of nights, I 
used to see Schedules A, B, C, D, and all the 
rest of em down to Z, executing diabolical salta- 
tions on the counterpane. 
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He then proceeded, in a somewhat more 
serious vein, to expatiate upon the galling servi- 
tude which masquerades nowadays under the guise 
of popular government, 

“Sir,” said he, “the worst oppressions of the 
old absolute monarchies pale before the intoler- 
able exactions of this so-called government by the 
people, Sir, those old despots would now and 
then put a rebellious subject to the question and 
have done with it. But these monsters of demo- 
cracy put us all to the question every day and 
rack us with the refined torture of their everlasting 
interrogatories. We can do almost nothing, Sir, 
these days, but we have first to wrestle with a 
hundred complicated enigmas on a sheet of crown 
octavo. Sir, should we design to breathe, it is 
odds they may require us to compute our pro- 
jected respirations and tabulate them in the pre- 
scribed form, under a penalty of £100 for every 
act of non-compliance. Aye, Sir, in this era of 
professed liberty, the liberty of the subject is 
pressed to death under a billion superincumbent 
reams of buff foolscap.” 

This may appear to have been a strong pro- 
nouncement, But nobody, I believe, who has any 
acquaintance with the methods of our present 
Elysian Government will accuse Johnson of having 
overstated the case. 

“Then, Sir,” he proceeded, “apart from these 
inquisitorial forms with which they harry us, ob- 
serve how the Apostles of Freedom curb our 
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rightful liberties in a hundred other ways as well. 
Not only must we do, we must even fee/, what 
they enjoin. The very sensations of nature itself 
must be made conformable to their arbitrary edicts. 
Sir, they will not even allow a man to be éirsty 
except at stated hours. Now, Sir, had Charles | 
gone to so odious an extreme of tyranny as this, 
I should not have found a word to say against 
those who cut off his head.” 

BosweL_: What, Sir? You would, then, have 
defended regicide ? 

Jounson: Aye, Sir! And if popular govern- 
ment were susceptible of decapitation, how would 
I not glory in democraticide ! 

Continuing his remarks, he said: 

“In the days when Pluto was absolute in 
Elysium, we had much less talk of liberty and a 
far greater enjoyment of it. Let it be allowed, 
indeed, that he now and then exercised his royal 
prerogative a little harshly upon some of the 
notables of the day, such as Tantalus, Ixion, 
Sisyphus, and a few other prominent public cha- 
racters. But, Sir, the private citizen—provided 
he had the sense not to meddle in affairs of State 
—was left to do very much as he pleased. He 
was seldom, if ever, interfered with in the conduct 
of his domestic, his business, or his social life. 
In short, Sir, he was in the happy condition of 
scarcely being aware of the existence of that 
Government under whose unostentatious sway all 
the blessings of an orderly civilization were secured 
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to him. But, Sir, since this same Pluto has been 
evaporated into a nebulous nonentity, and his 
royal prerogatives have been usurped by the 
masses, all that is changed, Sir, for one unob- 
trusive autocrat we have now a thousand officious 
little tyrants. In every department of life, Sir, 
we are at the harassing dictation of a multiplicity 
of gimcrack Neros.” 

BosweLt: But, surely, Sir, that is in some 
measure our own fault for not choosing our 
rulers better. 

Jounson : Sir, you should as well say that it 
is 2 hen-pecked husband’s own fault for not 
choosing his wife better. But, Sir, what a woman 
appears to be before marriage is no indication of 
what she shall turn out to be afterwards. And 
so it is with a candidate before and after election. 
Sir, as the angel of the courtship very commonly 
develops into the vixen of the married state, so 
the Michael of the hustings is frequently found 
to be the Satan of the Treasury Bench. But then 
the choice has been made, and it is too late. 

BoswEL_L: In the one case, perhaps, Sir. But 
not in the other. For we can always cast out 
Satan at the next election. 

Jounson : Aye, Sir, after he has had five years 
in which to do his worst with us; and then only 
at the risk of suffering a second, and very pro- 
bably a worse, disillusionment in his successor. 

I was now led to express what I had often 
felt—namely, my wonder that he himself had 
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never gone into Parliament, where his pre-eminent 
sagacity and sound Tory principles must assuredly 
have exercised a salutary influence upon the de- 
liberations of that assembly. 

He appeared to be not at all displeased at my 
saying this. He replied : 

“Sir, I have sometimes wondered the same 
thing myself.” 

At this Dr. Goldsmith, forward, as always, to 
disparage Johnson, affected great amusement, and 
exclaimed : 

“Oh! Come, Sir! You would never do 
in Parliament.” 

Jounson: Pray, why not, Sir? 

Go.psMITH : Because you would want to have 
all the talking to yourself, and would not endure 
any expression of their opinions by the other 
members. 

Jounson : Sir, I should endure this patiently 
enough, if those opinions happened to be sound 
opinions. 

Go.psMITH : You mean, I suppose, Sir, if they 
happened to agree with your own. 

Jounson (smiling): Aye, Sir; for that would 
be ipso facto proof of their soundness, 

GotpsmiTH: Yet I have always understood, 
Sir, that there are ¢wo sides to every question. 

Jounson: So there are, Sir—the right side 
and the wrong side. 

This rejoinder, and even more the compla- 
cently humorous smile with which it was delivered, 
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had a most exasperating effect upon Dr. Gold- 
smith, who broke out petulantly : 

“Sir, there is no arguing with you; for you 
make a point of twisting awry everything I say.” 

Jounson (laughing): If this be so, Sir, it does 
but show how I should shine in Parliament, where 
the whole secret of success consists in twisting 
your opponents’ observations into the sense most 
amenable to your own pulverizing retorts. Sir, 
how mad I would make the dogs, and what a gust 
I should have of their madness! I should beat 
the man George at his own game. I should enjoy 
a succession of great personal triumphs, All 
Elysium, Sir, should be dazzled with the lustre 
of my brilliantly manceuvred verbal victories. 
Sir, this notion of going into Parliament proves 
amazingly seductive. I must certainly bring my 
mind to a serious consideration of it. 
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I was sitting with Dr. Johnson, Mr. Hector, 
and several other gentlemen at the Mitre to- 
day, when Dr. Goldsmith came in, looking very 
angry and excited, and began to rail, in his usual 
inconsequent manner, against the whole race of 
publishers. Upon Johnson’s inquiring what injury 
he had suffered at the hands of those persons to 
justify so splenetic an outburst, Goldsmith showed 
him a copy of “ The Elysian,” a monthly periodical 
to which he was contributing, and pointed with 
great indignation to the number of advertisements 
with which his work was interspersed, and to 
which the incensed author referred as “these vile 
mercantile sandwiches,” demanding of Johnson 
whether he had ever seen anything so imper- 
tinent. 

Jounson: I see the sandwiches, Sir, but I 
confess I do not see the impertinence of them, 

GotpsmiTH : How, Sir? Do you, then, con- 
sider it a proper thing that a feast of good writing 
should be broken in upon in this manner? That 
the reader should be interrupted in the midst of 
my most engrossing passages by this flaunting 
puff of somebody’s pill, or that impudent pro- 
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clamation of the super-eminent excellence of some- 
body else’s soap ? 

Jounson : Nay, Sir. The reader has as great 
a need to be informed of the right pill to take, 
or the right soap to use, as of any other matter. 
Sir, if he has the brains to enjoy your engrossing 
literary passages, he has also a liver to stimulate, 
and a skin to wash. And, Sir, with all respect 
even to the best writers, like yourself, 1 doubt he 
should not, on the whole, do better without his 
literature than without his pills and his soap. 

Goldsmith discovered great impatience at this, 
and said: ‘You are the last man, Sir, whom I 
should have expected to advocate the cultivation 
of a man’s liver at the expense of his brain.” 

Jounson: Sir, this is somewhat to mis- 
represent me; for I would advocate the cultiva- 
tion of both. But you are to consider, Sir, that 
a neglect of the brain, though it makes a man 
stupid, seldom makes him positively unhappy, 
whereas a neglect of the liver occasions him the 
most acute and intolerable misery. A man, Sir, 
may go through life pretty contentedly in a con- 
dition of cerebral lethargy; but that he should 
do this in a condition of hepatic lethargy is wholly 
inconceivable. 

“Sir,” replied Goldsmith, pettishly, “I can 
never say anything but you find a way to turn 
it to some absurdity. You are, however, perfectly 
aware that I did but cite the case of the pill as 
an instance of a practice, to which this particular 
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argument of yours will not, in general, apply. 
For example, Sir, here in the midst of one of my 
liveliest disquisitions on feminine virtue, comes a 
puff of somebody’s whisky. Now not even you, 
Sir, will, I believe, maintain that it is advantageous 
to the reader to have his contemplation of so 
pleasing and elevating a subject as virtue in 
woman disturbed—nay, Sir, desecrated—by the 
blatant intrusions of a firm of whisky distillers.” 

Jounson (smiling): Nay, Sir. Here again 
the instance is against you. For, though a true 
perception of the right kind of feminine virtue 
be conducive to the reader’s happiness, I would 
affirm that a true perception of the right kind of 
whisky is even more so. He may mistake bad 
women for good women, Sir, and not much harm 
come to him of it. But to mistake bad whisky 
for good is to invite certain disaster. 

This pronouncement was vehemently ap- 
plauded by a gentleman of the company, attired 
after the fashion of the Regency, with whose 
name, however, I was not acquainted. 

“Sir,” said he, beaming his admiration upon 
Johnson, “never in my life have I ever heard 
any argument so conclusively put.” 

Johnson acknowledged this handsome tribute 
with a complacently dignified bow to the gentle- 
man who had paid it. Goldsmith, on the con- 
trary, evinced every sign of extreme displeasure, 
and exclaimed angrily : 

“It follows, then, I suppose, Dr. Johnson, 
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from your argument, that a periodical should 
really do best to give its readers nothing but 
mercantile puffs, and to exclude mere literary 
matter altogether ?” 

Jounson: By no means, Sir. A certain 
minimum of literary matter must be included 
for the reader’s diversion. Sir (/aughing), the 
advertiser’s waters must be ground-baited in order 
to lure the fish into their vicinity; and it is the 
author's business to provide the bait. 

This greatly enraged poor Dr. Goldsmith, who 
spluttered out a furious and somewhat incoherent 
protest to the effect that such a view was nothing 
less than a gross insult to the dignity of Literature. 

Jounson : Hoity-toity, my dear Doctor, what 
is this? The dignity of literature.” A writer, 
Sir, does not subsist upon the dignity of what 
he writes, but upon the emoluments he derives 
from it. 

Go.tpsmiTH : That may be, Sir. But a man 
can derive emoluments from the exercise of his 
art and still maintain its dignity. 

Jounson: Sir, to every sensible writer. the 
emoluments are the prime consideration. And if 
these “‘ Mercantile sandwiches,” as you have 
named them, contribute to those emoluments, he 
shall do well to pocket the affront (if any) to his 
dignity and the resultant guineas with them. 

GoupsmiTH : Aye, Sir. But J do not pocket 
these resultant guineas. The publishers alone do 
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Jounson: No doubt they do, Sir, in the first 
instance. But a proportion of them find their 
way into your pockets, nevertheless ; for without 
the money that these sandwiches bring, the pub- 
lishers could never afford to pay you what they 
do. In short, Sir, the sandwich-man—if we may 
so term him—helps to swell the remuneration of 
the writer. And, therefore, so far from being the 
bane to authors that you have represented him, 
he is, in fact, a boon and a blessing to them. 

GotpsmitH: Oh! I know well enough, Sir, 
that periodicals cannot exist without taking in 
these puffs. But I contend that such things 
should be decently disposed apart by them- 
selves, and not intermingled with the literary 
matter—to the just indignation of the author, 
who finds his choicest effusions cut up into 
fragmentary snippets, and to the equally just 
annoyance of the reader, whose perusal becomes 
as irritating and elusive a business as hunting for 
the county of Cromarty on the map of Scotland. 

Jounson: Sir, there may be some diversion in 
this, too, by its introducing the sporting element 
even (smiling) into a geography lesson on Scotland. 
The Student, I believe, cannot but discover a 
certain involuntary gust in chasing this county, 
piecemeal, over the map, Sir. And so, I believe, 
in like manner, the reader of your “ Elysian ” shall 
derive a similar unwilling sense of enjoyment 
from hunting you, snippet by snippet, through 
half a hundred obstructive puffs. Aye, Sir, the 
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more frequent the checks, the more, no doubt, 
will our huntsman fret and fume, but the more 
also will his ardour of the chase be stimulated, 
and the louder—when (/aughing) he again hits the 
scent on p. §, col. 3—will be the pzan of his 
triumphant “ Tally-ho !” 

GotpsmiTH: It is all very well for you 
to make this a matter for pleasantry, Sir. But 
you would not have done so, I believe, had 
some writing of yours been thus impudently 
interspersed, 

Jounson: Sir, the more they had interspersed 
me the better I had been pleased, as involving the 
highest possible tribute to the attractiveness of 
my writing. 

GoLtpsmiTtH: How do you make this out, 
Sir? 

Jounson: By the exercise of my natural 
sense, Sir. Now had you been Lord Lyttleton 
or Mrs. Montagu, I dare swear you had been 
printed solid, with no interspersion of puffs; for 
the very good reason that, since no reader cares 
to peruse these writers, no merchant cares, either, 

_ to waste his puffs in so arid a medium, any more 

than he would choose to set up hoardings and 

_ posters in the Great Sahara. On the other hand, 

Sir, every merchant will naturally be eager to 

_have his puffs inserted among the writings of 

so universally read and admired an author as Dr. 

_ Goldsmith. 

; This was so handsome that Goldsmith could 
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not fail to be mollified by it; with the effects 
that his late warm indignation was changed, with 
almost ludicrous suddenness, into an equally 
warm gratification. ‘ Upon my soul, Sir,” cried 
he, to the general amusement, “I believe there 
is something in what you say, after all.” 

Jounson: Sir, if there had not been, I would 
not have said it. 

We went on to discuss the topic of advertise- 
ment generally, and in course of this discussion I 
remarked that, seeing how much irritation the 
“sandwich” type of advertisement does un- 
doubtedly provoke in the readers of periodicals, I 
should have thought they would rather put the 
reader off buying articles puffed in this manner 
than set him on to it, adding my conviction that 
this would certainly be so in my own case, 

Jounson: So you think, Sir, But you are 
in error, Sir, these advertisers know you better 
than you know yourself. They are aware, Sir, 
that you will curse their intrusions into your 
reading ; but they are also aware that, curse how 
you may, you will sooner or later be influenced 
into patronizing them with your custom, 

I said I didn’t believe that I should. But 
Johnson confidently maintained his point. 

*« Sir,” said he, * you are to consider it in this 
light : you go into a shop to purchase, let us say, 
a cake of soap, Now, Sir, there are many makes 
of soap. And since you will not choose to stand 
there before the shopman, like a booby, not 
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knowing which of them it is that you want, 
you will assuredly specify some particular one of 
these makes. Sir, you will not say ‘I want a 
cake of soap,’ but ‘I want a cake of Brown’s, or 
Robinson’s soap ’—giving, involuntarily, the name 
of the make that is most impressed upon your 
inner consciousness: in other words, Sir, the 
name which you have most frequently seen 
advertised, whether to your irritation or not. 
Then, Sir, having once tried it, you find it a 
good soap, and continue to use it.” 

Boswett: But what, Sir, if I should not find 
it a good soap? 

Jouwnson : Sir, it is ten thousand to one that 
you wil/ find it a good soap; since no soap- 
maker, unless he were mad, would ever lavish 
great sums of money idly in calling the public’s 
attention to a bad one. His advertisement, Sir, 
procures the trial of his soap, but the intrinsic 
excellence of the soap itself can alone procure its 
continued sale. Aye, Sir, the basic element of 
good advertising is that you should have a good 
thing to advertise. Hence you may take it as 
pretty certain that the best-puffed article of 
commerce is likewise the best article of its kind, 
or, at least, equal to the best. 

At this, the gentleman in the attire of the 
Regency period, to whom I have already alluded, 
broke out into loud expressions of delight and 
admiration. 

“Sir,” he ejaculated, “this is the most 
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masterly exposition of a great commercial truth 
that ever I heard. You yourself should have 
gone into commerce, Sir ; for you had certainly 
amassed a fortune.” 

Jounson (with some complacency) : Sir, I believe 
I should. 

Subsequently, on our way home, Johnson 
spoke of this gentleman as one with whose good 
sense and acumen he had been much pleased. 

“For ‘a’ Scotchman, Sir,” “said “he; =“ hems 
indeed remarkably intelligent.” 

I wondered how Johnson knew the stranger 
to be a Scotchman—a circumstance that I myself 
had certainly not detected. But it was explained 
by his having handed Johnson his card, from 
which it appeared that the gentleman was one Mr. 
John Walker, now of the Nectarines, Elysium, 
but in his terrestrial days a noted resident of the 
old Scottish town of Kilmarnock. 
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EXTRACT NO: XXIil 


JOHNSON EXPERIMENTS WITH Dr. CouE 


Waiting on Dr. Johnson to-day I found him 
seated in an easy chair by the fire with his elbows 
on his knees and his head propped between his 
hands. The inflammatory condition of his coun- 
tenance, no less than the lachrymose streams that 
exuded from his eyes, sufficiently indicated the 
nature of his complaint—to wit, a severe cold, 
which he appeared to have taken, as usual, with 
the extreme violence characteristical of this uncom- 
promising man, in whom the total incapacity of 
succumbing with moderation to anything, whether 
to the allurements of pleasure or to the aggres- 
sions of disease, was always so signal a feature. 

At the moment of my entry he was reciting 
something, in a tone of great solemnity, to Hodge, 
the cat, who sat up on the hearthrug facing John- 
son with a look in his eyes indicative of indulgent 
toleration, not, however, unmingled with a certain 
degree of contempt. So immersed was the Great 
Cham in this occupation that he evidently had 
not observed me come in, but continued to recite 
to Hodge in the belief that they two were still 
alone. I could not, of course, fail to hear the 
matter of his recitation, which was as follows— 
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“Every didute I ab better add better, Sir. 
Sir, every didute I ad better add better.” _ 

I then perceived that he was rehearsing the 
curative methods of Dr. Coué, which, recently 
transmitted to us from Earth, have attracted so 
much attention on This Side. To describe the 
effect produced on me by these proceedings, with 
their strange blend of the impressive and the 
ludicrous, particularly in respect of the punc- 
tilious formality of Johnson’s “Sir” addressed 
to his feline confidant, is altogether beyond my 
powers. 

He appeared a good deal disconcerted, and 
not, I thought, very well pleased, at being sur- 
prised by me in such a situation. Which ac- 
counted, no doubt, for the peevish manner in which 
he returned my salutatory “Good morning.” 

I said: “So you have enrolled yourself a 
patient of Dr, Coué, Sir.” 

He answered in a combative tone, “ Well, 
Sir, and what if I have ?” 

It was clear he was in no mood to endure any 
pleasantry upon this theme. So I hastened to 
placate him with the assurance that, so far from 
my words being intended to convey any dis- 
paragement of Dr. Coué’s method, I was in the 
mind to adopt it myself the first time I should 
have occasion. 

He replied, “Sir, I would dot recodsend it in 
your case.” And upon my asking why not, he 
rejoined, “ Because, Sir, it is a busidess of dind 
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over datter ; and I doubt your dind being equal 
te. it.” 

It was obvious for me to have countered on 
him by intimating that, on the evidence of his 
own nasal obstruction, Ais “ dind” also appeared 
unequal to achieving the requisite victory over 
“fatter.”’ But discretion impelled me to forego 
this easy, if perilous, retort and to turn the con- 
versation into safer channels by asking him how 
he had catcht his cold. 

He replied, “Sir, I did dot catcht it. It 
catcht de. Or, rather, if Dr. Heberded is to be 
believed, I ad idvaded by a darauding ardy of 
bicrobes.” 

1 observed that it seemed the fashion with 
doctors at the present time to assign all our dis- 
tempers to microbes. 

Jounson: Aye, Sir, We are all slaves to the 
bodish bicrobe dowadays. 

Meanwhile Hodge had sat listening to all 
this with so open an incredulity in his eyes that I 
could not but direct Dr. Johnson’s attention to 
him. 

He smiled and said, “I ad afraid Hodge is a © 
sad sceptic, as all cats are. Sir, they believe id 
dothing. Which dakes it the dore curious that 
the Boslems should codéonly speak of an udbe- 
liever id their religiod as a dog of an idfidel. 
Dow, Sir, if they should speak of a cat of ad 
idfidel, it should be duch dore in accord with 
datural history. For the cat will dot swallow 
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adything, eved his food, without the dicest par- 
ticularity of scrutidy ; whereas the gullible dog 
will idstantly bolt whatever is put before hid.” 

I was, I confess, lost in admiration of this 
extraordinary man, who could thus seize a point 
with such alertness and develop it with such 
acumen, although in a congested condition that 
should have reduced any lesser mortal to imbecility. 

He went on to say, “ You were, I thidk, sur- 
prised, Sir, and perhaps a little diverted, at dy 
takidg Hodge into dy codfidedce in this busidess. 
But, Sir, I had dy reasods. I felt that, odce I 
could codvidce Hodge of dy betterdent, dy better- 
bent was already accodplished. But, so far, Sir, 
that sceptical felide redains totally udobsequious 
to codvictiod. Here you, Sir (addressing himself 
to Hodge in a very emphatic manner), 1 ab better— 
better add better every Jidute. D’ye hear de, 
Sitar’? 

Hardly were the words out of Johnson’s 
mouth when he was taken with a fit of sneezing 
—a function performed by this energetic man 
with such an explosive and resounding violence 
as only they who have been privileged to hear 
him at it can form any notion of. Its effects, on 
this occasion, were to send Hodge running under 
the couch and presently to bring in blind Mrs. 
Williams, attended by Frank with a steaming 
footbath that exhaled a pungent effuvium of 
mustard, 

The following dialogue then ensued : 
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Jounson : What is this, Badad? 

Mrs. Witi1aMs: Hot water and mustard, in 
which you are to plunge your feet, Sir. 

Jounson : Badad, there is do occasiod; sidce, 
thadks to Dr. Coué, I ad better add better every 
bidute. 

Mrs. Wittiams: Stuff, Sir. 

It was, I think, the only occasion on which | 
have heard anyone dare to address this unceremo- 
nious ejaculation to the Great Cham. However, 
he bore it very good-humouredly, as he did 
everything Mrs. Williams said to him, and soon 
allowed himself to be brought into compliance 
with her demands. The reader will not, I 
believe, impute to me too trivial a particularity 
of detail when I mention, in passing, that mine 
were the hands that helped the great Samuel 
Johnson pull off his stockings. 

Having seen his feet duly immersed in the 
bath, Mrs. Williams mixed and brought him a 
stiff jorum of hot grog, which she insisted on his 
drinking off at once, standing over him until he 
had done so. He was now come to a condition 
of great benignity. Serene benevolence appeared 
to radiate from every portion of his inflamed yet 
genial countenance. Presently he grew somno- 
lent and gradually sank into a torpor. The last 
words I heard him murmur, were : 

“I ab better, Hodge—better add better every 
bidute. Sir, you dight have the civility at least to 
Jook as if you believed de.” 
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JOHNSON ON THE EQUALITY OF THE SEXES 


At the Mitre to-day, Mr. Dilly asked Johnson 
what he thought of Mr. Hutchinson’s book, 
“This Freedom,” which has recently attracted 
so much attention both on earth and over here. 
Johnson said— 

“Sir, I think that, regarded as the contrived 
illustration of a theme, it is very well indeed. 
But this circumstance of itself, serves to vitiate 
it as an exhibition of life. There is too much 
contrivance about it.” 

Mr. Ditty: In other words, Sir, you con- 
sider it, to some extent, artificial ? 

Jounson: Why, yes, Sir, in the sense that 
the author, having set out with a certain theory, 
deliberately contrives the incidents necessary to 
support it. He first determines his case, then 
he manages events so as to make them conform 
with it. Now, Sir, in real life, Providence does 
not proceed in that simple manner. She _ has, 
indeed, her general laws, but these are com- 
plicated by an infinity of individual exceptions, 
The main stream, though it flow ultimately in 
the ordained direction, is frequently thwarted or 
diverted by counter or cross currents, In the 
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story of human life, Sir, wisdom and virtue are 
by no means always rewarded, nor vice and error 
invariably punished. The accidents of existence 
are for ever mingling with its incidents, till we 
are often at a loss to discern which is one and 
which the other. And this is the reason, Sir, 
why the moral philosophers have hitherto all 
been unable to induce a satisfying scheme of life 
and conduct; for no scheme that any of them 
has ever induced is consistently borne out by 
experience. Sir, they propound a principle of 
uniformity and Nature immediately mocks them 
with a thousand instances of diversity. They 
discover a fixed law of causation, and Providence 
retorts on them with a bevy of inconsequences. 

He went on to say— 

“ Mr, Hutchinson’s theory of motherhood, as 
a jealous mistress that will brook no divided 
allegiance, is indeed generally in accord with 
Nature and Experience. His case, on a balance, 
is good, but he worsens rather than betters it, 
by citing only the witnesses for the plaintiff 
and excluding those for the defence. This is 
a common error in the so-called ‘Novel with 
a purpose, The writers of such books, not 
content with a natural preponderance of evidence 
in their favour, must needs contrive an artificial 
totality of it. And, Sir, the reader, conscious that 
no case involving human nature ever was, or 
could be, made out with so complete and absolute 
an universality, soon begins to feel that the writer 
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is not playing fair with him. He says to himself 
‘any writer can prove anything he has a mind to, 
if he be free to concoct the evidence out of his 
own head, regardless of what happens in real 
life.” ? : 

Boswexi: Yet, Sir, is it not a fact that Art, 
in order to get its effects, must always go beyond 
real life ? 

Jounson: Why, to be sure, Sir, a certain 
degree of artistic exaggeration is requisite, but 
the exaggeration is not to be dare-faced. ‘The 
true skill of the artist is exhibited in going 
beyond real life without letting people see that he 
goes beyond it. 

Referring to the equality of the sexes, as 
maintained by Mr. Hutchinson’s heroine, Rosalie, 
Johnson said— 

“Sir, this good-intentioned, but muddle-headed 
young woman suffered, as so many women do when 
they speak of equality between the sexes, from a 
confusion of ideas, She confounded equality of 
rights with identity of functions, Now, Sir, in 
the matter of rights, equality between the sexes 
must be allowed ; that is to say, either sex has an 
equal right to the free discharge of its proper 
functions. But, Sir, the respective functions of 
the sexes are not, in the main, identical, Nature 
having ordered it otherwise. In fine, equality of 
liberty for sex development, not equality of 
capacity for the interchangeable discharge of each 
other’s functions, is the only true—nay, Sir, the 
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only possible—form of equality between man and 
woman.” 

Dr. Goldsmith having asked him what he 
should have done to Rosalie, had she been his 
wife, he replied— 

“Sir, I believe I should have taken a stick 
to her.” 

Go.psMiTH: What’s this, Sir? Beat a woman? 

Jounson: Well, Sir, and upon her own assump- 
tion of an equality of the sexes, why not? If I 
may, without shame, beat a man who has vexed 
me, how am I shamed in beating a vexing woman 
that claims full equality with a man? Sir, she is 
not both to assume the rights of masculinity and 
to retain the exclusive privileges of femininity. 
She is not at once to flaunt the breeches and to 
take sanctuary behind the petticoat. 

Boswett: This is very well, Sir, but you 
know you are the last man in the world to lay 
violent hands upon a woman. 

Jounson: Sir, there was one occasion when [| 
came within an ace of it. This was before I knew 
you, about three months after I had married 
ettic. 

By dint of a little persuasion, I induced him 
to tell us the story. He said— 

“T used frequently to overfill my pen with 
ink, and had contracted a habit of projecting the 
surplus upon the carpet. One morning, Tettie 
came in and catcht me doing it. Had she remon- 
strated with me civilly, I should, I believe, have 
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taken it in good part. But, Sir, she used language 
too high to be endured. I gave her fair warning 
that if she said that again, I would box her ears.” 
Boswett: What happened then, Sir? 
Jounson : Sir, she immediately said it again. 
Ditty: That was very provocative, Sir. 
Jounson: Sir, it was so provocative, that had 
I remained with her a moment longer, I must 
certainly have made good my threat. But, re- 
membering her sex, I had the wisdom to remove 
myself beyond reach of temptation by walking 
out, for an hour, in the High Street, till my 
anger should have cooled. By this time, having 
got a control of myself, 1 conceived it safe to 
return, On the way home, I recollect, I took 
occasion of passing the stationer’s to call in and 
buy a penwiper. 
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JOHNSON DISCOURSES OF SOME Famous ENGLISH NOVELISTS 


At Lord Mansfield’s last Friday, Johnson 
acquainted us of a competition he was giving to the 
readers of the “ Rambler,” inviting them to name 
the ten best novels in the English language, each 
by a different author, for a prize of Five Guineas, 
Our noble host surmised that this should be a 
dificult matter to decide, and asked Johnson 
how he proposed doing so; to which the latter 
replied that he had already formulated a list of 
those ten which he himself considered the best, 
and that the prize would go to that competitor 
whose list should most nearly conform with this. 

We were all naturally eager to learn the 
names of the ten novels upon which the Great 
Cham of Literature had thus, so to speak, set the 
hallmark of his preferential approbation. And, 
in response to the general solicitation, Johnson 
(under pledge of secrecy) communicated them to 
us. They proved to be as follows : 

“Tom Jones,” “Clarissa Harlowe,” “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” “ Ivanhoe,” “ Pride and Pre- 
judice,” “ Esmond,” “ David Copperfield,” “The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” “ Middlemarch,” “ The 
Little Minister.” 
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It was inevitable that this selection of ten 
from so great a number of excellent novels as our 
English literature can boast should provoke a 
fusillade of criticism. 

Mr. Beauclerk fired the first shot by com- 
plaining that no work of Miss Charlotte Bronté’s 
was included in the list. 

Jounson: I was, I confess, loth to exclude 
Miss Bronté, whom I have always rated for a 
very considerable writer; but she has done 
nothing quite good enough to warrant admission 
to this very select company. 

Upon Mr. Burke’s desiring to learn why 
“* Robinson Crusoe” had been left out, Johnson 
said : 

“Sir, this book is not, for some reason, 
commonly classed with the novels: and that, 
rather than any deficiency of merit, is my reason 
for omitting it.” 

Mr. Wilkes expressed the opinion that “The 
Vicar of Wakefield”? should not have been in- 
cluded, on the grounds of its being (in his view) 
altogether too stilted and artificial. 

Jounson: Sir, I have nothing against that par- 
ticular species of artificiality that can produce a Dr. 
Primrose, even though it stump about on stilts, 

Mr. Garrick objected to “Pride and Pre- 
judice,’’ contending that both the theme and 
the management of this, as indeed of all Miss 
Austen’s novels, was unduly restricted in range 
and trivial in character. 
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This drew from Johnson a masterly defence 
of Miss Austen. 

“‘ Why, as to that, Sir,” said he, “it is per- 
fectly true that Miss Austen wrote of very little 
things that happened to very everyday people in a 
very limited circle of society. But, Sir, this lady 
possessed a supreme gift of narrating common 
things in a simple yet vivid manner that (without 
any adventitious attractions in the form of start- 
ling episodes, impressive descriptions, or witty 
passages) carries the reader along to the end of 
the book almost in spite of himself, and finally 
leaves him wondering what there had been in so 
ordinary a story to have engrossed him in so 
extraordinary a degree. Now, Sir, this gift is 
one of the rarest among human-kind. Indeed, I 
doubt there are half a dozen authors in the whole 
range of literature whom Nature has so com- 
pletely endowed with it that they can rely upon 
it alone for their effects. And it is in virtue of 
this particular kind of genius (for it is nothing 
less) that Miss Austen stands, and will always 
stand, in the first rank of novel-writers. 

BoswetL: But surely, Sir, Miss Austen’s 
novels would be improved by a greater variety 
of action and some infusion of striking incidents. 

Jounson : Sir, I do not think so. For this 
should give her less scope for exhibiting her 
peculiar powers. The placidly perspicuous stream 
of her narrative should rather become confused 
and turbulent by the introduction of rapids. 
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What you should gain, Sir, in swirls you should 
more than lose in 4impidity. 

Dr. Percy said he considered Thackeray should 
rather have been represented in the list by “ Vanity 
Fair” than by “Esmond”; to which Johnson 
answered : 

“©¢ Vanity Fair,’ Sir, is, without doubt, a very 
clever book, but we have too many extraneous 
reflections by the writer. Sir, instead of merging 
himself wholly into his characters and letting 
them do it all, he is perpetually obtruding his 
own identity by a running fire of interjections. 
He will never allow us so to lose ourselves in the 
book as to forget the author. Now, ‘Esmond’ 
is comparatively free from this defect. More- 
over, it is the only historical novel I know in 
which the manner, as well as the matter, of the 
period is reproduced with entire fidelity. Other 
writers have achieved colourable imitations of 
bygone phraseologies; but, in ‘Esmond’ this 
fellow Thackeray gives us, not an imitation, but 
the thing itself. Sir, were the date of the book 
to be determined on internal evidence alone, it 
should infallibly be assigned to the age of 
Addison.” 

Mr. Burke having mentioned his preference 
for “A Tale of Two Cities,” which he considered 
to be a greater masterpiece than “ David Copper- 
field,” Johnson said : 

“Sir, there have been many Cartons in litera- 
ture, but only one Micawber.”’ 
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Boswe.tt: They say, Sir, that Dickens drew 
that portrait from his own father. 

Jounson: Then, Sir, Dickens’s father must 
have been the most engaging old wastrel that 
ever lived. 

Of “The Cloister and the Hearth,” he 
observed : 

* Although judged by general output Reade 
is not to be compared with Scott, yet this book is 
better than anything of Scott’s. It is worth all 
the author’s reformatory novels put together.” 

This led to a discussion on the subject of 
“the novel with a purpose,” as that type of book 
is commonly calléd. Johnson said : 

“ Sir, a novel, as I take it, is to be judged purely 
on its merits as @ novel; and, Sir, if a novel is 
good as a novel, the goodness of the purpose adds 
nothing to its goodness ; and if the novel is bad 
as a novel, the goodness of the purpose dimin- 
ishes nothing from its badness. It is the business 
of the novel, indeed, to inculcate sound general 
morality, but not to push specific social or political 
reforms.” 

He went on to add : 

‘The novelist turned propagandist is apt to 
spoil what might have been a good novel by 
infusing too much of the tract into it, and what 
might have been a good tract by infusing too 
much of the novel into it. In any case, such a 
writer handicaps himself heavily in both directions. 
He resembles the doctor who has to treat atrophy 
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and gout in the same patient. What is good for 
the atrophy is bad for the gout and vice versa. 
He cannot benefit the one without hurting the 
other.” 

Upon my remarking that I was pleased to see 
that his prejudice against the Scotch had not 
prevented him from including Barrie’s master- 
piece in his list, he replied, smiling : 

“¢ Sir, Barrie has been so much in England that 
he is more than three parts anglicized. He has 
come to see the Scotch as we English see them. 
He has acquired a perception of their uaconscious 
comicalities.” 

We spoke of other modern novelists for 
whose works Johnson had found no place in his 
list. Among these H. G. Wells was mentioned. 
Johnson said of him: 

“If only the rascal would keep his hands off 
God and the Bishops, I should have little against 
him ; for in spite of his bad theology, he writes 
very good novels. I remember sitting up half 
one night to finish ‘ Tono-Bungay.’” 

He added : 

“Wells is undoubtedly a thinker, and makes 
one think as few other modern writers do. But he 
is a little too fond of featuring The Omniscient.” 

Of Arnold Bennett he spoke in terms of high 
praise. 

“Sir,” said he, using a forcible if homely 
expression, “I am aware of no modern writer of 
novels whose work has more gufs in it.” 
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Kipling being mentioned by Lord Mansfield 
as a robust but somewhat unrefined writer, 
Johnson said : 

‘Sir, you are to remember that it was Kipling 
who led ‘the revolt against the literary namby- 
pamby that was in favour when he came on the 
scene. And, Sir, in his strenuous efforts after a 
manly robustness of writing, he sometimes went 
(as was almost inevitable) a little too far. In 
imparting vitality to his work, he was not always 
nice in avoiding a certain vulgarity. Yet this was 
a small price to pay for his great and timely 
service in restoring natural vigour to English 
literature.” ; 

Lord Mansfield, while generally concurring in 
this verdict, said that nevertheless he could not 
help considering the slang of Kipling’s barrack- 
rooms somewhat beneath the dignity of literature. 

Jounson: Sir, Kipling makes his common 
soldiers talk as common soldiers do, in fact, talk 
in their barrack-rooms, In this there is nothing 
undignified. ‘The only thing fatal to the dignity 
of literature is to render it ridiculous. And this 
is what Kipling assuredly should have done, had 
he made his Tommies discourse with the digni- 
fied politeness of Castilian grandees. 


EXTRACT NO. XXVI 


JoHNSON AT DR. BURNEY’S 


Johnson and I spent this evening at Dr. 
Burney’s, whom we found entertaining a few 
friends, including his daughter Madame d’Arblay, 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. George Frederick Handel. 

Mr. Handel used Johnson with the greatest 
possible deference, and, doubtless supposing him 
to be as well acquainted with the Muse Pojy- 
hymnia as he was with her other sisters, took 
occasion to invite the Sage’s opinion of Wagner’s 
operatic works, upon which Dr. Burney—not 
much to Mr. Handel’s relish ; for he was at all 
times impatient of rivals—had bestowed a high 
measure of praise. 

To us who knew the great lexicographer’s 
entire incapacity of music—(“ Sir,” he had once 
said to me, “I can only distinguish ‘God Save 
the King’ from any other zoise by the people’s 
standing up when they play it’’) such an inquiry 
addressed to him could not but appear somewhat 
ludicrous ; and we listened with a certain amused 
expectancy to hear how he should acquit himself 
in his reply. 

However, his extraordinary readiness proved, 
as usual, equal to the emergency. 
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“Sir,” said he, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “I have xo opinion of Wagner's operatic 
works.” 

This answer highly delighted Mr. Handel, 
who, taking the words “no opinion” in their 
customary (as contrasted with their JZzera/) 
sense, turned triumphantly to our host and 
exclaimed : 

“Ach! The great Dr. Tchonson having 
spoken, vere is Dr. Burney now?” 

Soon afterwards Mr. Handel left us; where- 
upon Dr. Burney took occasion to rally Johnson 
good-humouredly upon his Fesuitical methods of 
replying. 

Johnson defended himself against this charge 
with characteristic acuteness. 

“Why, as to that, Sir,” said he, “in so far 
as this method, which you term Jesuitical, implies 
no more than the accommodation of the language 
of veracity to the principles of benevolence—no 
malice or injury to anybody being involved—it 
is a very good thing. Sir, under the strict forms 
of truth, I have hid my ignorance, and, at the 
same time, made a fellow-creature happy. Who, 
pray, is the worse for that?” 

Burney: J am the worse for it, Sir; inas- 
much as it has depressed me in Mr. Handel’s 
estimation. 

Jounson (disdainfully): Sir, nobody is the 
worse for being depressed in the estimation of 
a foreign musician. 
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Burney: Nevertheless, Sir, when all has been 
said, you must allow that you exhibited some- 
thing less than your usual candour. 

Jounson: Upon the point of candour, Sir, 
what are we to say of the larger mass of the 
Wagnerites themselves? It may be granted, 
indeed, that a certain proportion of them are 
intelligent worshippers ; but, Sir, five out of six 
of this Wagner’s votaries do but follow a cult, 
of which they have little appreciation and less 
understanding. Sir, they pretend an admiring 
love of his music, because this is held to be the 
stamp of good taste in that art. They feign what 
they do not feel, in order to be thought culti- 
vated. Sir, they are like schoolboys that affect a 
passion for tobacco, from a desire of seeming 
manly, although the smoking of it makes them 
sick. 

Burney: Even granting you this, Sir, is not 
the very fact of Wagner having become a cult 
some proof in itself of the excellence of his music ? 

Jounson: Why, no, Sir. No more than the 
fact of the man Burns having become a cult is 
any proof of the excellence of his poetry. 

1 was roused by this contemptuous mention 
of my country’s immortal bard to put in a word 
or two in his defence. I advanced his supreme 
quality of mxaturalness, which lends so sweet a 
charm to his poems, and more than compensates 
for any disadvantages that may be held to arise 
from his occasional uncouthness of language and 
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lack of literary finish. Sir,” I said, in conclu- 
sion, “let this at least be allowed to Robert 
Burns, that he, more than any other poet, sang 
straight from his heart.” 

Jounson: Then, Sir, judging by some samples 
of his songs, it must have been a mighty bad 
heart. But I am disposed to take the more 
charitable view that he sang from his head—after 
the whisky had gone to it. Sir, the Pierian 
spring from which he drank was a mountain- 
dew pond. 

Here Mr. Burke came forward to my support. 

“fT fear, Sir,” said he to Johnson, “that you 
will never be brought to do justice to the Scottish 
poets,” 

Jounson; On the contrary, Sir, no one is 
more desirous than I to do justice to the Scottish 
poets, as I made evident to Mr. Dilly when he 
came to me with proposals that I should write 
their lives, after the same manner as my “ Lives 
of the English Poets.” Sir, I was for consenting 
to these proposals; only Mr. Dilly and I fell 
out in the matter of the title. 

Burke: Pray, how was that, Sir? 

Jounson: Dilly, Sir, wished the work to be 
entitled simply “The Lives of the Scottish 
Poets”; but I, in the interests of justice, insisted 
upon a slight addition. The title for which I 
stipulated was “ The Lives of the Scottish Poets 
—if any” Now, Sir, Dilly would not have that. 
And so my laudable intention of exhibiting these 
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gentry in a fair light was strangled at its very 
inception. 

It was evident from his tone and manner that 
in all this he was moved fully as much by the 
spirit of pleasantry as by that of prejudice. But 
when, by and by, we came to discuss certain 
English poets, who had flourished on earth since 
Johnson’s passing over, he became serious at 
once, and treated us to a rich succession of shrewd 
and discriminating judgments. Here are a few 
of the choicest pearls. 

Of Cowper he said : 

“ Sir, he must be allowed the credit, if credit 
it be, of having first invented the twaddling 
school of poetry.” 

Lord Byron being referred to, he observed : 

“For a lord, Sir, he was a very considerable 
poet. But his moral principles were bad, and 
his political principles worse. Sir, his having no 
respect for female virtue might be pardoned him. 
But his lack of respect for Church and State is 
not to be forgiven.” 

Of Wordsworth he remarked: 

‘<Sir, his case is precisely the converse of Lord 
Byron’s. His moral, and latterly his political, 
principles were beyond reproach, But his poetry 
is even worse twaddle than Cowper’s.” 

MapvamMe D’Arsiay: Surely not all of it, 
Sir, To my mind, “ We are Seven,” for example, 
is a sweetly pretty poem. 

Jounson: Madam, had the little cottage 
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minx persisted in correcting me as impertinently 
as she did Mr. Wordsworth, I should certainly 
have slapped her. 

Moore’s name being brought up, he said: 

*¢ Sir, he warbled very prettily in the drawing- 
room manner.” 

I mentioned Shelley. Johnson’s brow grew 
dark, He denounced that unhappy bard as “ the 
Beelzebub of the poets who had prostituted his 
undoubted parts to the propagation of anarchy, 
immorality, and infidelity.” He was proceeding 
to enlarge, with particular indignation, upon 
Sheliey’s outrageous opinions in respect of mar- 
riage, when he checked himself, and stopped 
short in the middie of a sentence; the cause of 
this sudden aposiopesis being a young lady about 
fourteen years of age, who had, at that moment, 
entered the apartment where we sat. 

She was, in fact, a relative of Dr. Burney’s, 
and had only come over a few days ago, so that 
everything was still strange to her, as the bewil- 
dered glances she threw around at the company, 
and in particular at Johnson, made abundantly 
clear. 

The great and good man’s liking for children 
and his respect for their innocence was now 
beautifully exhibited in the delicate and con- 
siderate manner, in which he immediately desisted 
from the shocking topic of Shelley’s morals, and 
applied himself to converse with her in a language 
suited to her youth and simplicity. 
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Having first patted her on the head and 
called her a “pretty dear,” he addressed her as 
follows : 

“Jam glad, my dear, to make your acquaint- 
ance; for I have a great fondness for well-con- 
ducted young ladies. And, if you should require 
it, I shall esteem it a pleasure to help you with 
your studies.” 

To this the young lady made no reply, but 
stood staring at Johnson with a puzzled air, 
as though she scarcely knew what to make 
of him. 

Smiling at her kindly, he continued in the 
same strain : 

“‘T am sure that, like all good young ladies, 
you mind both your books and your needle. 
And if you have a taste for botany, as I expect 
you have, it will be a pleasing engagement, 
when you walk abroad, to inform yourself of 
the numerous and varied flora of our Elysian 
hedgerows.” 

This appeared to be too much for the young 
lady’s gravity ; for she broke into such a laugh 
as showed her to be most extraordinarily diverted. 

‘‘Sir,’ she cried, “ you are. the limits) ‘Sir, 
you are priceless,” 

I noticed Dr. Burney’s face take on an ex- 
pression of alarm, lest Johnson should resent 
the young lady’s form of address as disrespectful. 
But happily the Sage was too little familiar with 
the current terrestrial s/amg to understand these 
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words “limit” and “priceless,” otherwise than 
in their received lexicographical sense. 

““My dear,” he said, again patting her head 
and smiling at her with great benignity, ‘this 


is a very pretty compliment you have paid me; 
and I thank you most sincerely.” 


EXTRACT NO. XXVII 


JOHNSON MEETS SHAKESPEARE 


Yesterday I had the rare treat of witnessing a 
meeting between Dr. Johnson and the celebrated 
Mr. William Shakespeare at the hospitable 
board of their common friend, Mr. Malone. In 
addition to these two Colossi of literature, there 
were also present Mr. Garrick, Sir Wiliam 
Forbes, and Dr. Goldsmith. This being the first 
occasion of my coming acquainted with “ the bard 
of Avon” in the flesh, 1 could not but bestow 
upon him some very particular attention, and | 
was immediately struck with the engaging modesty 
alike of his bearing and his conversation, in which 
there were no signs of that vanity of authorship 
which has too often led great writers (and some 
by no means great writers) to put on airs. He 
joined in the talk, as occasion arose, without ever 
pushing himself into it or talking for effect, but 
saying what he had to say most simply and com- 
panionably. Indeed, so little conscious did he 
seem of being anyone beyond the ordinary, that 
I doubt whether he would have mentioned his 
own writings at all, had not Johnson brought up 
that topic by inquiring of him whether he had 
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read Mr. Clutton-Brock’s recent little book on 
“ Hamlet.” 

Mr. Shakespeare replied in the affirmative, 
saying, with a smile, that he had read everything 
that had been written of himself, and that each 
new book diverted him more than the last, so 
that he often almost died of laughter over them. 

Jounson: Yet they are not, for the most 
part, written in any comical vein, I believe, Sir ? 

SHAKESPEARE: Nay, but in the most solemn 
vein possible, And herein lies the comedy of it ; 
to wit, that they will all solemnly insist upon 
taking me—a plain man that made plays to get 
money, and wrote what came into my head—for 
a sort of superhuman mystic, fuller of depths than 
the Sphinx of Egypt and more pregnant with 
hidden meanings than the Delphic Oracle. 

Mr. Garrick did not like this. He could not 
suffer the god of his idolatry thus to step down 
from his pedestal, and exhibit himself as a mere 
writer for money—one whose Pegasus, so far from 
soaring on the pinions of genius into the sublime 
empyrean, was content to flutter on commercial 
wings in the lower air. He said— 

“Nevertheless, Sir, whether you wrote for 
money or not, I have met no other writer whose 
writings are distinguished by so profound, so pro- 
vocative a /atency. No one, I believe, will ever 
fully plumb your potential depths. You will 
continue to challenge fresh discoveries till the 
end of time.” 
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SHakrspEarRE: This is mighty handsome in 
you, Mr. Garrick. And since you find all those 
extraordinary things in my plays, I must needs 
suppose them to be there ; though how they got 
there is more than I can say, since I myself, 
to the best of my knowledge, never put them 
there. 

Garrick: The highest inspirations, they say, 
are often unconscious. 

Jounson: Sir, the most inspiring of all the 
deities is the god Plutus. He has inspired more 
great works of literature than all the Nine Muses 
put together. 

Str Witt1aM Forses: Is there, then, no such 
thing, Sir, as “ Art for Art’s sake” ? 

Jounson: Depend upon it, Sir, all this talk 
of “ Art for Art’s sake” is pure cant. The artist’s 
first consideration in practising his art is to get 
money by it. 

I could not consent to this and cited several 
instances to the contrary, including that of Milton, 
who, as is notorious, got but £5 by “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

Jounson: Sir, the commercial resu/t of  Para- 
dise Lost’ proves nothing against the poet’s com- 
mercial intention in writing it. He wrote it, you 
may be sure, in order to get money by it, like 
any other writer, and the more money he had got 
by it, the better he had been satisfied. 


Mr. Malone having quoted against Johnson 
the well-known lines : 
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“*T do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnet sings,” 
Johnson retorted— 

“Sir, did that gratuitous songster, the linnet, 
live, like man, in a commercial society, we should 
soon have it conducting its piping operations upon 
the most approved business principles.” 

Recurring to the topic of “ Hamlet,” he turned 
to Mr. Shakespeare and inquired— 

“Pray, Sit, what was your real reason for 
making the Prince of Denmark delay so long in 
killing the King ?” 

SHAKESPEARE: Because I could not bring in 
my catastrophe until the end of the piece ; which 
I was under contract to extend into five full acts. 

Jounson: Sir, if any critic wants a more con- 
clusive reason than this, he had better find it. 

The conversation coming round to the subject 
of variants in the Shakespearean text, the bard 
told us he was being constantly pestered by in- 
quisitive persons on Earth, through the usual 
channels, to inform them of the right reading in 
this or that disputed passage; “As if,” said he, 
“T could be expected to remember exactly what I 
wrote above three hundred years ago.” 

Jounson: This reminds me of the case of 
Maro, who at one time was similarly pestered as 
to the right reading of line 436 in the fourth 
book of his Aineid, of which the manuscripts give 
some half-dozen variants, none of them very satis- 
factory in sense. Maro, Sir, like you, could not 
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recollect which, if any, of these versions he him- 
self had written. So he bade his inquisitors 
choose which they liked ; and, if they liked none 
of them, to apply to the ingenious Dr. Bentley, 
who should, he believed, have no difficulty in 
furnishing them with a suitable alternative. 

At this point, Dr. Goldsmith, who had long 
been burning to ¢hrust in his oar, took upon him- 
self to bring up a certain highly delicate topic, 
which the rest of us had had too much good 
taste to introduce. 

“ Pray, Sir,” said he, addressing Mr. Shake- 
speare, in a somewhat provocative manner, “can 
you tell us whether there is any truth in those 
rumours that have coupled your name in an 
association of particular intimacy with that of 
Lord Chancellor Bacon ?” 

Mr. Shakespeare, so far from exhibiting any vex- 
ation at this impertinent intrusion into his private 
affairs, burst into a roar of unrestrained laughter. 

“Forgive me,” he said, as soon as he could 
speak. ‘But the mention of those rumours 
always hath this effect on me. I know some of 
my critics will be the death of me, before they’ve 
done. In point of fact, I had no dealings with 
Lord Bacon, and never even spoke to him above 
twice in the whole of my Earthly career.” 

GoxpsmitTH (incredulously): Nevertheless, the 
rumour is pretty persistent. 

JoHNsoNn: Sir, a lie is made none the less a 
lie by the frequency of its repetition. 
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GoLpsMITH: Say what you will, Sir, there can 
be no smoke without fire. 

Jounson: Aye, Sir, the fire of the infernal 
regions—that abode of the Father of Lies—in 
which the majority of those smoky rumours have 
their origin. 

Lord Burleigh, having been mentioned as the 
only one of Queen Elizabeth’s counsellors that 
contrived to keep his place and her favour 
throughout his career, Johnson remarked— 

*¢ This, 1 conceive, Sir, was because the Queen 
had proved him to be a conspicuously safe man.” 

SHAKESPEARE (smiling mischievously): Aye, Sir, 
conspicuously safe—with the Maids of Honour. 

Jounson (not to be outdone in the contest of 
wits): Why, yes, Sir. Lord Burleigh never ost 
his head over any of those sirens, as some other 
courtiers did. 

In this connection Mr. Shakespeare men- 
tioned the interesting circumstance, that, since 
Queen Elizabeth has been on This Side, she has 
seldom been able to keep a serving-maid for 
above a month, owing to her rigid rule of “no 
followers.” 

He spoke quite frankly and naturally of his 
marriage with Miss Hathaway, for whom he 
expressed the warmest regard, although he found 
her impossible to live with. 

Garrick: This, Sir, was doubtless because 
she was no companion to a man of your great 
mind, 
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Suaxkespgare: Nay, ’twas because she snored 
o’ nights, and I could not cure her of it. 

When Mr. Shakespeare took his departure, 
Dr. Johnson and he shook hands with mutual 
expressions of goodwill. After he was gone, 
Johnson said— 

“ Sir, this is the most sensible genius I have 
ever met. And that, I believe, Sir, is the true 
reason why the critics find him so baffling. 
Unused to associating plain sense with genius, 
the plainer the sense of what he has written, the 
more convinced they are of some subtle under- 
meaning. He made his plays objectively to get 
money, and they will have it that he made them 
subjectively to propound some abstruse philosophy 
of life. Then, Sir, having imagined all these 
metaphysical profundities, and finding them very 
little consonant with the character of the known 
Shakespeare, sooner than they will recant their 
own imaginary importations, they must seize the 
desperate expedient of putting up Lord Bacon to 
account for them.” 


I said, “Sir, I believe you have hit the right 
nail on the head.” 

Jounson (complacently): Why, yes, Sir, an- 
other nail (if, in face of Mr. Shakespeare’s very 


explicit disclaimer, any were needed) for the 
Verulamian coffin. 
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JOHNSON ON MOopeERN PRIZE-FIGHTING 


We have been living here lately in a fever of 
public excitement over the great prize-fight be- 
tween Mr. Dares, the celebrated Sicilian boxer of 
the old world, and Mr. Heenan, a well-known 
Irishman of the more modern school, the contest 
being for the championship of Elysium and a 
purse of £150,000. 

I was with Dr. Johnson last ‘week at The 
Mitre, in the company of Mr. Wilkes, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
who brought up the topic of the prize-fight by 
offering to lay Johnson five to four against the 
Trinacrian Terror, as Mr. Darés was commonly 
designated. 

Jounson : Sir, I shall not take you. 

SHERIDAN: Like myself, then, you have a 
fancy for the Irishman, I suppose, Sir ? 

_ Jounson: Sir, I have no fancy for either of 
these bruisers. 

Sueripan : Well, patriotism, if nothing else, 
leads me to support my fellow-countryman, 

Jounson : Sir, to talk of patriotism in con- 
nection with such a business is pure cant. These 
fellows are not to fight gratuitously for the glory 

fe) 
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of their respective nations, only to get money for 
themselves. Sir, they are, in effect, bribed by 
the promoters to stand up and daster one another ; 
as we have seen by the avaricious manner in 
which they haggled over the size of the bribe 
before they would consent to sign articles. Sir, 
they are very little better than hired ruffians. 
Yet the vulgar public falls down and worships 
them. 

Sueripan: Not only the vulgar public, Sir, 
but the nobility and gentry as well. I am told 
that his Grace the Duke of Grafton has paid 
two hundred guineas for a front seat. 

Jounson: Then, Sir, his Grace the Duke 
of Grafton deserves the worst that Junius said 
of him. 

Mr. Wilkes protested that Johnson’s denunci- 
ation of the prize-fighters was something less 
than fair. 

“After all, Sir,” he said, “why should not 
these pre-eminent exponents of the art of boxing 
exact the due pecuniary reward of their pre- 
eminence, the same as pre-eminent artists in any 
other line ?” 

Jounson : Why, as to that, Sir, in estimating 
the reward due to any art, we are to consider 
each art on its merits in relation to the benefits it 
confers on the community. Now, Sir, what 
benefits can you say this Sicilian and this Irish- 
man shall confer on the community by standing 
up on a platform and pounding each other ? 
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Wixkss : Surely, Sir, the benefit of affording 
us an object lesson in the noble—aye, Sir, and 
useful—art of self-defence. 

Jounson: Noble and useful art of fiddle- 
sticks, Sir ! 

Wirxes: What, Sir? Do you mean to say 
it is not useful to a man to know how to defend 
himself with his fists ? 

Jounson : Sir, it may have been useful in the 
days of Deucalion. But we are got beyond those 
primitive methods. Supposing, Sir, you were 
about to adventure yourself into rough company, 
would you rely for protection upon your fists, or 
would you not rather equip yourself with a six- 
shooter ? 

Witxes: Aye, Sir, if I knew my danger 
beforehand, but 1 might be catcht unawares. 

Jounson : In that event, Sir, you should not, 
I dare swear, conduct your self-defensive opera- 
tions within the prescribed usages of the prize- 
ring, Sir, on the only occasion when I was beset 
by a gang of mohawks, I did not hesitate to bring 
my feet to the aid of my fists. I kicked out at 
the ruffians, Sir, as well as hit out at them, and 
was not in the least nice as to whereabouts in the 
body I catcht them. Nay, Sir, I did not even 
disdain to employ my pericranium, which I butted 
with great effect into the abdomen of my stoutest 
assailant, who instantly shut up like a concertina. 
By these means, Sir, I came off victor. But had 
I limited myself to the methods of the prize-ring, 
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I should infallibly have been (as the vulgar say) 
“ done in,” 

Wikzs: I would give something, Sir, to 
have seen that tussle. 

Jounson : Had you seen it, Sir, it should 
have taught you more of the real art of self- 
defence in an emergency than you should learn 
from watching all the exponents of ring-craft in 
Elysium. For, Sir, these prize-fights are artificial 
concerns, governed by all manner of conventional 
rules ; whereas for a man that repels violence in 
everyday life, there are no rules nor conventions 
whatsoever, but he hurts his assailant anyhow and 
anywhere he can. 

Mr. Sheridan said that if boxing were really 
as useless an art as Johnson contended, he was 
at a loss to understand why such an enormous 
number of people discovered so deep an interest 
in public exhibitions of it. 

Jounson: Sir, this merely proves, not the 
utility of boxing, but the folly of mankind. 

In the course of further discussion on 
the matter, he made the following trenchant 
observations : 

‘“‘ Milton had five pounds for ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
and the best of these bruisers is to have a hun- 
dred thousand for a successful punch.” 

“Boxers are commonly men of a low under- 
standing. Witness the number of niggers who 
have excelled in this pursuit.” 

‘* A private soldier that wins the V.C. in battle 
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by exposing himself to almost certain death shall 
have about six lines devoted to him in the news- 
papers ; but the bruiser, who, without any vital 
danger, succeeds in knocking another bruiser out, 
shall be 4onized to the extent of six full columns.” 

“When this fight is over, we shall have half 
the Editors in Elysium tumbling over each other 
to get an authentic article from the brawny fist of 
the victor on ‘ How I beat Heenan,’ or ‘ How I 
beat Dares,’ as the case may be. Moreover, 
Sir, we shall have pictures not only of the 
victor, but of his wife, his children, his tame 
rabbit, his pet canary, the chair in which he sits 
to meals, and the basin in which he washes him- 
self. And these attractions shall, between them, 
sell three million copies of the paper which is 
lucky enough to secure them.” 

This somewhat satirical diatribe was to receive 
almost immediate corroboration (as to the spirit 
of it, at any rate) in the evening paper, which 
one of the drawers now brought in and handed 
to Johnson, saying that it contained an announce- 
ment of the accommodation of the great sulphur 
strike. This was magnificent news indeed ; for 
the strike in question (by the sulphur-workers 
of Acherontia) was the most formidable thing of 
its kind with which we have ever been afflicted 
on This Side. Hence this welcome, if belated, 
accommodation of the trouble meant nothing less 
than the salvation of Elysium from an universal 
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I looked over Johnson’s shoulder, as he opened 
and spread the paper, expecting to find the most 
prominent situation possible accorded to so im- 
portant a matter. But so far from that being so, 
this particular item was relegated to a compara- 
tively inconspicuous paragraph; pride of place 
(involving nearly the whole front page) being 
given to a slight accident that had befallen 
Mr. Darés, who had, it appeared, suffered the 
not uncommon mishap of cutting his thumb in 
stropping his razor. 

An enormous head-line, running the full 
width of the page, proclaimed this interesting 
event : 


TRINACRIAN TERROR’S RAZOR-SLIP. 
GASHES LEFT THUMB. 
POSSIBLE POSTPONEMENT OF GREAT 
FIGHT. 


Beneath appeared four or five columns of 
precise detail, describing the whole affair as 
related by Mr. Darés and his wife to the special 
commissioner of the paper, A touching episode 
in this relation was the conduct of the pugilist’s 
little son, Bimbo, aged three and a half, who, 
being present when his mother bound up the cut, 
and frightened to the verge of weeping by the 
sight of blood, nevertheless resolutely choked 
back his tears and declared, manfully : 

“*Dadda not cry. Me not cry. Me want to 
be a man like Dadda.” 
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This was too much for Johnson, who threw 
down the paper, exclaiming— 

‘“< Are our newspapers indeed sunk to this?” 

Sir JosHua Reynotps: Nevertheless, Sir, the 
newspapers are less to blame than the public ; 
for unless the public liked it, the newspapers 
should not print it. 

Jounson: Sir, while I was yet on Earth, I 
was led by the foolish nature of the messages 
that came through from here to form a very poor 
opinion of the intelligence of the generality of 
Elysians. And since my passing over to This 
Side, I continue to be more and more confirmed 
in that opinion. 
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JOHNSON UNEXPECTEDLY DEFENDS THE PRINCIPLES OF 
FREE TRADE 


At the Club to-day we had a lively discussion 
on the subject of Protection, the principles of which 
Dr. Nugent defended, and was supported by Sir 
Robert Chambers, who cited numerous instances 
of the injury done to our Elysian manufacturers 
by the dumping upon us of so many articles from 
the neighbouring territories of Acherontia and 
Cocytis. 

To the general surprise, Johnson contested this 
view, and maintained that Protection was, on the 
whole, more injurious than beneficial to us. 

CuamBers: Oh! Come, Sir. This is pure 
radicalism. 

Jounson: Nay, Sir, but very good Toryism, 
as I will show you. 

CuamsBers (incredulously): I shall be very . 
happy, Sir, to hear you do it. 

Jounson: Sir, if this will make you happy, 
your happiness is already assured. 

I can see Johnson now, as I write, lolling in 
his chair, his head a little inclined to the right side, 
the light of conflict in his eye, the smile of antici- 
pated triumph on his lips. I wondered how he 
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would achieve the purpose he had set himself, 
without any deviation from those political principles 
which he had always so uncompromisingly main- 
tained. I wondered, I say, how he would achieve 
this ; but that he would achieve it, I never doubted. 
Chambers might think, as indeed his expression 
conveyed, that he had cornered the Conversational 
Colossus, He should soon find his mistake. 

“Sir,” said Johnson. “ Let us begin by exam- 
ining the main argument in favour of Protection, 
which amounts, I believe, to this : That by exclud- 
ing foreign competitors we secure all the home 
trade to our own manufacturers, and, incidentally, 
enable them to keep up the prices of their goods, 
which should otherwise be forced down by the 
rivalry of cheaper alien stuffs. In other words, 
Sir, we both keep more trade in our own country, 
and at the same time render that trade more 
profitable. If you like it, we not only manufac- 
ture more goods, but we get more for what we 
do manufacture. Briefly (in terms of money), 
our gains are enlarged both absolutely and rela- 
tively.” 

CuamsBers: Exactly so, Sir. And 1 do not 
see how any sensible man can deny it. 

Jounson : Sir, I do not deny it ; nor, indeed, 
am I concerned to do so, What I do deny is 
that these enlarged earnings are in any sense an 
advantage. On the contrary, Sir, I contend that 
they are a positive curse. 

CuamMBERS : Nay, Sir, howcanthatbe? Must 
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not the increase of wealth be an advantage to any 
community ? 
Jounson: Why this, Sir, wholly depends into 
whose hands the increased wealth falls. If into 
the right hands, it is very well; if into the wrong, 
it is very ill indeed. Now, in the old days, Sir, 
when men knew their places and the divine classi- 
fication of society into upper and lower orders 
had not yet been challenged by rebellious impiety 
nor questioned by upstart impudence—in those 
days, I say, Sir, Protection was undoubtedly bene- 
ficent; for the increased earnings secured thereby 
went into the pockets of the employers, who 
constitute the commercial upper classes, and, as 
such, are accustomed to the handling of wealth 
and versed in the right ways of laying it out. 
The more money such persons gained under those 
conditions, the better. But now, Sir, circum- 
stances are sadly changed. The whole Divinely 
instituted order of society is subverted. Sir, the 
hydra of the trades unions, that should have been 
strangled at infancy, is now grown into a huge 
all-devouring monster, infinitely more formidable 
than that of Lerna, And the entire community 
is at the mercy of this voracious reptile. As a 
consequence, Sir, whatever is gained by the em- 
ployers in the form of enlarged profits is snatched 
from them and transferred to the hired workmen 
in the form of enlarged wages. And this, Sir— 
the mulcting of the upper classes in order to 
enrich the common people—has reached such a 
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pitch of extravagant absurdity that the very hinds 
on the farms are drawing above £3 a week, and 
the mechanics in the factories double and treble 
even that. Moreover, Sir, not only is their rate 
of pay thus ridiculously increased, but their hours 
of labour are no less ridiculously diminished. 
The result is, Sir, that the once industrious and 
contented working-classes have degenerated into 
a crew of overpaid, overfed, and disaffected idlers, 
debauched by the corrupting influence of a pam- 
pered and leisurely existence, for which Provi- 
dence never intended them. Thus, Sir, while 
their bodies are corrupted by too much ease and 
luxury, their minds are corrupted by too much 
leisure. For they now have ample time to 
think ; which is the worst possible occupation 
for the uneducated vulgar. And the effect of 
their ill-informed thinking is to be seen in the 
host of crazy, ignorant notions that are flying 
around us everywhere. 

Mr. Burke: But perhaps, Sir, when they are 
better educated, they will think more rationally. 

Jounson: Perhaps, Sir, If they have not 
in the meantime thought the whole human race 
into the bottomless pit; which I conceive to be 
far more likely. And the more the rascals are 
enriched by Protection, the sooner will this inevit- 
able disaster occur, 

Shortly afterwards the company had an acces- 
sion in the person of Mr, Edward Cave, the book- 
seller, who drew Johnson aside to confer with him 
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on a certain matter of business. This appeared, 
by the fragmentary remarks that reached my ears, 
to be connected with the latest Elysian Edition of 
the celebrated dictionary, and, moreover, if John- 
son’s perturbed demeanour were any indication, 
to involve questions of a highly displeasing and 
agitating character. 

Watching his face, I descried the elements of a 
storm gathering ; and before very long it broke. 

“Sir,” he ejaculated, in an excited manner, 
“this is not to be endured. Sir, this must be 
stamped upon at once... . Gentlemen” (ad- 
dressing the company in general), “what do you 
think? I have just heard from Mr. Cave that 
that unliterary ignoramus and infamous scoundrel, 
Noah Webster, the American compiler of a vile 
lexicographical abortion, which he has the impu- 
dence to term a dictionary of the Elysian language, 
is now engaged in endeavouring to shoot his 
pestilential rubbish upon us.” 

BraucLerK: You refer to the recent Ache- 
rontian edition of that work, Sir? I myself saw a 
copy exhibited for sale at one of our booksellers’ 
yesterday, at a ridiculously low price. 

Jouwnson : Sir, however low the price, it would 
exceed the worth of that monument of philological 
incapacity and orthoépical error. The fact, Sir, 
would seem to be that even in Acherontia the trash 
hangs fire; so he would dump his surplus stock 
here for anything it will bring. 

Cave: Aye, gentlemen, and I am sorry to say 
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that the lure of cheapness is enticing a considerable 
number of our public to buy it. Which threatens 
a grave injury to the sale of Dr. Johnson’s dic- 
tionary, and is like to deprive us both of a large 
share of those anticipated emoluments to which 
we are justly entitled. 

Jounson (vehemently) : Sir, this is open brigand- 
age. Sir, this is daylight robbery. If the Law, 
as it stands, is not strong enough to protect us 
against it, then, Sir, the Law must be made strong 
enough. 

Needless to say, 1 entirely shared Johnson’s 
view, and entered warmly into his just indignation. 
But Dr. Nugent, thinking to have catcht him out 
in an inconsistency, and conceiving the opportunity 
too good to be lost, here made a mischievous 
interposition. 

‘J had understood, Sir,” said he, “that you 
had expressed disapprobation of Protection in 
any form.” 

Jounson (with noble elevation and disdain); Sir, 
must I stoop to answer this petty ca/umny upon my 
consistency? Must I indeed point out to one ot 
Dr. Nugent’s perception that a Aterary undertaking 
is altogether outside the area of manufactures, to 
which alone my recent observations applied ? 
Must I intimate that whatever pecuniary profits are 
here involved will fall into the hands of two edu- 
cated men and not go to inflate the wages of the 
uneducated vulgar? And, most of all, Sir, must I 
be called upon to show cause why the purity of 
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the Elysian language shall be better supported 
upon the wholesome diet of Samuel Johnson than 
upon the poisonous farrago of Noah Webster ? 

So acute was the intellect of this extraordinary 
man to grasp the essential issue of a question ; so 
alert to pounce upon any description of fallacy, 
even the most elusive and plausible. 

Presently he left us, in the company of Mr. Cave 
and Sir R. Chambers, who bore so little malice for 
his late defeat in argument that he had very hand- 
somely tendered his professional services. I under- 
stood that they were to proceed against this rascal, 
Webster, in the first instance, by way of a notice of 
motion for injunction, in the Court of Lord-Chief- 
Justice Rhadamanthus. 
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JOHNSON MEETS NAPOLEON 


1 was with Dr. Johnson to-day when Mr. 
Charles James Fox waited on him as the bearer 
of a somewhat sensational invitation, in which I 
also was included. This was nothing else than 
that we should both dine with Mr. Fox on the 
next Thursday, to meet Napoleon Bonaparte, with 
whom, said our. would-be host, he was very 
desirous to bring Dr. Johnson acquainted. 

When he was gone, Johnson turned to me 
and said : 

“Sir, I observed a certain astonishment in 
your face when you heard me accept Mr. Fox’s 
invitation, Pray, why was that, Sir?” 

1 told him I had feared that his royalist prin- 
ciples would not have permitted him to sit at table 
with a notorious usurper. 

‘““Why, as to that, Sir,” said he, “there are 
usurpers and usurpers. There is the unmitigated 
scoundrel who usurps upon a legitimate king and 
steals his crown ; for whom no condemnation can 
be too severe. And there is the rather meri- 
torious person who usurps upon a republic and 
converts it into a monarchy. Now this, Sir, is 
what Bonaparte did. He did not oust the Bour- 
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bons. He merely ousted the republic which had 
already ousted the Bourbons. And, Sir, since any 
monarchy, even the worst, is more consonant with 
God’s will than a republic, this usurpation of 
Bonaparte’s may rather be accounted unto him for 
righteousness.” 

Pursuing the same theme, he added : 

“Moreover, Sir, you are to observe that Bona- 
parte never committed the impiety of calling him- 
self by the divinely instituted title of King, but 
only by that of Emperor, which is not, in any 
sense, of divine origin. Sir, the man who makes 
himself an Emperor is guilty, at worst, of a 
political offence. But the man who makes himself 
a King adds sacrilege to usurpation. Sir, he 
blasphemes his Creator.” 

By way of further illustrating this admirable 
distinction between the Sacred character of the 
Royal and the purely Secular character of the 
Imperial Office, he said : 

“Victoria, Sir, was Queen of Great Britain by 
the grace of God, but she became Empress of 
India by the grace of Lord Beaconsfield,” 

In support of his general thesis of the divine 
status of Kings as compared with the merely 
human status of Emperors, he made the following 
striking reflection upon the outcome of the recent 
great terrestrial upheaval, “In which,” said he, 
‘Call the Emperors in Europe have gone down, 
but all the Kings still continue to occupy their 
thrones, Now this, Sir, is surely pretty good 
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evidence of the Almighty’s respect to the one, and 
His-disrespect to the other. The Emperors, Sir, 
were nothing to Him; but the Kings were His 
own anointed, as He has shown by His inter- 
vening to defend them in this very signal manner.” 

Presently, he added, with a smile : 

“Even poor dear Tino has been restored to 
his throne.* But had he been Emperor of Greece, 
he should assuredly still be kicking his heels in 
Switzerland.” 

Upon our arrival at Mr. Fox’s on the follow- 
ing Thursday, we found a small but choice 
company assembled in honour of the great French- 
man, to whom we were all, in due course, pre- 
sented by our genial host. When my turn came, 
I could scarcely refrain from acquainting him of 
a certain /ink between us in the circumstance of 
my once having been widely known as “ Corsica 
Boswell,” in allusion to my popular book about that 
island. And, indeed, I should, I believe, have done 
so but for Mr. Fox’s somewhat unaccountable 
haste in bringing up Dr. Goldsmith for presentation. 

It was, of course, almost inevitable that the 
latter should (as the vulgar say) “put his foot in 
it,” and this he did, sure enough, by remarking : 

“It so happens, your Majesty, that, in the course 
of completing my English History, I have just 
written a description of the battle of Waterloo.” 


* Note; At the time when Johnson made this observation, the 
second enforced abdication of the ex-King of Greece was still in 


the future,—J. B. 
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I shivered at the gaucherie of this singularly 
ill-timed observation. However, the great man 
to whom it was addressed discovered no signs of 
offence, but merely inquired : 

“An accurate description, I hope, Monsieur ?”” 

GoipsmiTH (with his usual eager self-conceit) : 
Absolutely accurate, your Majesty. 

Napoteon: Then monsieur is to be congra- 
tulated upon a feat which neither the Duke of 
Wellington nor I myself could have accomplished. 

Subsequently at dinner the topic of accurate his- 
tory writing came up for discussion. Johnson said : 

“If the historians should limit themselves to 
recording only ascertained facts, the history of the 
world should all go into one small octavo volume.” 

Mr. Fox (si/y): How many pages would you 
allow Herodotus in such a volume, Sir ? 

Jouwson (smiling): About half a page, I be- 
lieve, Sir. 

Fox: And Thucydides ? 

Jounson: Not above two pages, Sir. We 
should begin, of course, by eliminating all the 
speeches. 

Fox : Including, I suppose, the funeral oration 
of Pericles, Sir ? 

Jounson: We should certainly eliminate that 
singularly impudent piece of historical fiction. 

Fox: Nay, Sir. This speech may not have 
been the one made by Pericles. Nevertheless, it 
1s a masterpiece. 

Jounson: Aye, a masterpiece of imposture, 
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Dr. Goldsmith somewhat rashly brought up 
the case of Dr. Johnson’s own imaginary Parlia- 
mentary speeches in the “Rambler,” which he 
maintained were on all fours with the Thucy- 
didean orations. 

Jounson: Sir, this will not do. Thucydides, 
as an historian, was under obligation to adhere to 
strict facts ; whereas J, as an amusive journalist, 
might very properly indulge in occasional flights 
of fancy. 

GoipsmitH: I do not see, Sir, why the jour- 
nalist is under any less obligation in this matter 
than the historian. What is the use of newspapers 
if we are not to believe what they tell us? 

Jounson: Sir, he who should believe all that 
the newspapers teli him should entertain a number 
of very strange beliefs, 

Fox: Whom do you consider to have been 
the most truthful of the historians, Sir? 

Jounson : On the whole, I think, I should 
award the palm of veracity to the man Hume. 

Fox: Surely, Sir, he was something less than 
truthful in his representations, or, rather, mis- 
representations, of the Roundheads, 

Jounson: Sir, so far as Hume was unve- 
racious about the Roundheads, he was unveracious 
in their favour. He could not bring himself to 
tell all the truth about them, because he was a 
decent writer. He would not print what was unfit 
for publication. 

BosweE.L: Well, Sir, if Hume is the most 
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truthful historian, who, in your opinion, is the 
most untruthful ? 

Jounson: Sir, I should, I think, divide the 
palm of mendacity between Macaulay and Plu- 
tarch—Macaulay in respect of the doings of his 
historical characters ; Plutarch in respect of their 
sayings. Macaulay, Sir, invented actions to satisfy 
his Whig theories ; Plutarch, words to satisfy his 
sense of dramatic propriety. 

Turning to Napoleon, he added : 

“Had Plutarch been living and writing on 
earth, after your day, instead of before it, I dare 
swear he had found any number of pretty con- 
coctions to put into your mouth, Sir.” 

Napoteon: No prettier ones, perhaps, Mon- 
sieur, than some with which I am already credited. 

Jounson : It should be instructive, Sir, if you 
could give us a list of all these historical sayings 
of yours, which you did not utter. 

The Emperor excused himself from under- 
taking such a labour of Hercules, as he termed 
it, but was obliging enough to mention a few 
examples. 1 remember that “ Providence is on 
the side of the big battalions,” “ With a handful 
of English I could conquer the world,” and 
‘Those terrible Greys,” were among them. 

Johnson took occasion of the last-mentioned 
saying to indulge in his customary sport at the 
expense of my countrymen. 

“ This, Sir,” said he, smiling at me across the 
table, “shall surely have been the invention of a 
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Scotchman, all that nation having a most inven- 
tive turn of mind, and have indeed invented 
almost everything from the steam-engine to 
Ossian.” 

Mr. Fox: I have heard it said that a Scotch- 
man invented you, Sir. 

Jounson : Why, no, Sir. It was Mrs. Piozzi, 
an Englishwoman, who tried her inventive hand 
on me, and she made but a poor business of it. 
Boswell has, in the main, represented me very 
truthfully. Sir (addressing Napoleon), it is a pity 
you had not a Boswell to depict you with a like 
fidelity. 

Naporzon ; Nay, Monsieur. It is not all of us 
who can, like yourself, afford always to live under 
the scrutinizing eye of a minutely candid recorder. 
There were times—during the retreat from Russia, 
for example—when, had I had such a man with 
me noting everything down, I do not know what 
I should have done. 

Jounson: I know what you would have 
done, Sir. 

Napo.zon: What, Monsieur ? 

Jounson : You would have left him to drown 
in the Beresina. 

Napotzon: I believe I should. 

Jounson (/aughing): But you should have lost 
your labour, Sir. You should have found him 
totally unamenable to submersibility. Sir, he 
should have emerged, dripping but pertinacious, 
to pursue you to Paris, and there (/aughing 
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uproariously) to announce himself in all the public 
places as “ Beresina Boswell.” 

Although this was going a little far, I had too 
much sense to feel offended by it, seeing that he 
only meant wit. Moreover, all was compensated, 
when, presently, I had the flattering intelligence 
from him of the great Frenchman’s having frankly 
lamented that I had not applied my penetratingly 
biographical gift to writing the lives of some other 
public men, of whom he had particularly specified 
Field-Marshal Prince Bliicher, and Sir H. Lowe, 
sometime Governor of St. Helena. 
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JOHNSON ON THE CALL FOR RETRENCHMENT IN PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE 


At the Club to-day, 1 had the advantage of 
hearing a discussion, in which Dr. Johnson took 
no mean share, upon the present financial situ- 
ation of Elysium. This discussion arose out of 
the recent presentation of a demand-note for half 
a year’s rates in respect of the Club’s premises, 
the amount working out at no less than 235. 6d. 
in the £ on their annual value. The exorbitance 
of such a demand moved Johnson to an extreme 
of indignation. 

“Sir,” he ejaculated, addressing the chairman 
(Sir J. Reynolds). “This goes beyond every- 
thing. I move that this precious demand be 
left to lie on the table.” 

Sir Joshua replied that he feared this course 
was impracticable, since, unless the demand were 
complied with, the rate-collector should soon find 
a means of enforcing compliance. 

Jounson (growling): Aye, the unconscionable 
extortioner ! 

Reynotps : Come, Sir, we are not to blame 
the rate-collector, who is merely the agent of his 
principals, the Public Authority, 
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Jounson: Then, Sir, I suppose we are not 
to blame Dighton and Forrest, who were merely 
the agents of their principal, King Richard III. 

Reyno.ps (smiling): Hardly a just analogy, 
Sir. This is no question of smothering us. 

Jounson : Sir, it should be kinder to smother 
us outright than to subject us every half year to 
this recurrent torture. 

Then, assuming a more practical tone, he 
said : 

“ At any rate, something must certainly be 
done to check the ruinous extravagance of our 
public financiers.” 

Mr. Burke: Aye, Sir. But the difficulty is 
to discover what can be done, or in what respects 
our necessary public services can be retrenched 
without injury to the community. 

Jounson: Hold, Sir. To speak of these, or 
any other, public services as wecessary involves a 
total disregard of historical experience. The 
primitive peoples of the world, Sir, did not find 
them necessary. They did very well without 
them. 

Burxe: Maybe, Sir. But this was before 
they had learned the advantages of a refined 
civilization. 

JouNson : Sir, we were not speaking of refine- 
ments, but of necessities. Now the only absolute 
necessities of man are food, clothes, and shelter. 
All other things—such as education, public sani- 
tation, the welfare of infants, the maintenance of 
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highways, and so forth—are in the nature of 
luxuries, which we should only permit ourselves 
to enjoy within the limits of our means. When 
we can no longer afford to pay for them, as is 
now the case, we must either abandon them alto- 
gether, or, if we retain them at all, retain them 
in a very reduced degree. 

Burxe: But, surely, Sir, this is to abandon 
progress for retrogression. 

Jounsoy : Sir, better retrogression to solvency 
than progress to bankruptcy. 

On the same point he observed: “ What is 
the good of draining us dry to build a New 
Jerusalem, if this leaves us nothing to live upon 
there when we have got it?” 

Of the financial methods of the Public Autho- 
rity, he remarked : 

“Sir, they begin at the wrong end. They 
first form a programme of expenditure, and then 
set about raising an income to meet it. Whereas 
they should first reckon their available income, 
and then form their programme of expenditure 
accordingly. This is what all private persons do, 
if they wish to avoid ruin. And why should 
public persons hold themselves exempt from the 
same economic law?” 

Mr. Burke having mentioned that the private 
individual and the Public Authority did not 
always stand on quite the same footing in this 
respect, Johnson retorted : 

“Sir, the principles of sound finance always 
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stand on the same footing, They do not vary 
with the publicity or the privacy of financiers,” 

He ecprtand the opinion that we needed more 
coomer on our Public Bare Mr, Burke rather 
ridiculed this, saying he had never yet found a 
woman with any Knowledge of fzgh finance, 
Johnson answered | 

“Why, no, Sir; perhaps not, But in matters 
of Jew finance (which is more to the present 
purpose) women are unrivalled, Their notions 
in this respect are fae more swédwed than those 
of men, Where men think in pounds, women 
think in threepenny bits,” 

Reynonps: I believe this is, in the main, 
true, Sir, 

Jonnson : Sir, T know it is teue, And this 
is why [have Desmoulins Keep my house for me, 
Since she has done so, my bills are halved, yet 
the service of the house is every whit as good, 
Sir, when a man goes marketing, he enters the 
tirst butcher's or grocer’s he comes to, and takes 
the first thing offered hin at whatever price the 
shopman asks, Whereas a woman will, if need 
be, scour the town to get precisely what she seeks 
and at the price at which she seeks it, The 
greengrocer, Sir, shall tempt her in vain with 
tomatoes at Sea Ib, if she have any hopes of 
getting them elsewhere for pda Then, Sir, she 
is very insistent in the matter of quality. She 
will never let the shopman fob off on her some 
inferior thing he wants to get rid off She will 
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choose for herself, and turn over half his shop 
in the choosing. Nor shall he have any chance 
of getting a compensating pull on her in the 
weights ; for she will see her butter or sugar 
into the scales with a particularity of vigilance 
that no manipulation can elude. Now a man, 
Sir, is altogether too lordly a person to bring 
his noble mind down to these meticulous niceties, 

Other remarks he made in the same connec- 
tion were : 

**The larger mind of man was made to view 
things broadly, in their relation to general prin- 
ciples; the smaller mind of woman was made to 
view them narrowly, in relation to particular 
instances. The man excels in long sight; the 
woman in short sight. She cannot see far, but 
what she can see, she sees with extraordinary 
clarity.” 

*“Man’s mind tends to be philosophical ; 
woman’s to be practical. While man sets himself 
to solve the riddle of the Universe, woman sets 
herself to solve the riddle of the kitchen boiler.” 

“ Fiad Newton, when he saw the apple fall, 
been a woman, his thoughts should not have 
flown upwards to the solar system, but down- 
wards to the fruit at his feet, concerning which 
he should have speculated, not why it had de- 
scended rather than ascended, but whether it 
had come down by having the maggot in it or 
by a puff of wind; and, if the latter, whether 
by searching the orchard he should find a suffi- 
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ciency of other windfalls to make an apple- 
pudding.” 

Burke: Yet I have a notion, Sir, that the 
difference in the minds of man and woman is 
not a difference of essence, but of circumstance ; 
that is to say, of education and environment. 

Jounson : Sir, depend upon it, this is not so. 
For if it were, we should observe women’s minds 
operating upon similar lines to those of men, 
within, of course, their restricted scope. They 
might not go so far, but they would go, as far 
as they went, in the same direction. At least 
they would start, in infancy, from the same point. 
But that is just, in fact, what they are never 
found to do. The mind of the girl-child differs 
most evidently from that of the boy-child from 
the first inception of their being; though the 
environment and education of the two remain, 
during their earlier years, the same. No, Sir. 
Sex is not merely a thing of the body, but equally 
as much of the mind and the spirit. This, no 
doubt, is why St. Paul forbade women to minister 
in church—a thing to which no exception could 
rationally be taken on physical grounds, 

Rrynotps: Yet, Sir, other religions have had 
their priestesses. The Pythia at Delphi, for ex- 
ample, was a woman. 

Jounson: Aye, Sir. And that is why no 
one could ever get a straight answer out of her. 

Reverting to the original topic of discussion, 
he said : 
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“It should be for the men on our public 
boards to conceive the broad outlines of policy, 
and then to entrust a committee of women with 
a fixed, limited sum upon which to execute them. 
And this I believe they should accomplish suc- 
cessfully within the sum prescribed, and even make 
something out of it themselves by way of per- 
quisite ; as they do already, privately, by prescrip- 
tive right, out of their housekeeping allowances.” 

I suggested that the auditors should have 
something to say to the ladies about this. He 
answered : 

“Not so much, Sir, I believe, as the ladies 
should have to say back to the auditors,” 

After a pause he added, laughing : 

“Sir, in an auditorial encounter of this kind, 
even though the auditors should be my Lords 
Northcliffe and Rothermere themselves, I would 
bet my money upon the ladies every time.” 
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JOHNSON ON THE PsycHic HEALERS 


I waited on Dr. Johnson yesterday, which is 
said to be the hottest day ever known in Elysium. 
On my way to his house I was more than ever 
struck with the parched aspect of the asphodel, | 
which was everywhere burnt entirely brown, while | 
the heat of the ground on which I walked seemed | 
positively to scorch my feet through the soles of | 
my shoes. And though I sauntered but slowly, | 
the s.veat dripped from my face and fell into the | 
dust with all the effect of great rain-drops. 

I found Johnson sitting in his study, clad only | 
in shirt and breeches. He had flung off his wig, | 
which was still on the floor where he had thrown | 
it. The door and all the windows of the room | 
stood wide to encourage a draught, and on a table | 
at his elbow was a great tumbler, a bottle of lime- | 
juice, a pail of ice, and half a dozen siphons, four | 
of which appeared to be empty. 

“Sir,” he said to me, when we had exchanged | 
greetings, “you see me in the process of liquidating | 
my sudorific liabilities; but I confess this is a | 
matter in which I find it difficult to adequate the | 
incomings to the outgoings.” 

I told him I had heard many people say that | 
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it was a mistake to imbibe freely in hot weather, 
because the more one drank the more one perspired, 
with the effect that thirst was merely perpetuated 
thereby. He replied: 

“So much the better, Sir; since perpetuated 
thirst involves the perpetuated gratification of 
quenching it.” 

We discussed the rival claims of various 
beverages. 

Johnson said ; “ These are so many and so ex- 
cellent that particular selection is difficult, But 
these which are expressed from the lemon or the 
lime may perhaps be allowed the preference. The 
raspberry, however, produces a very agreeable 
vinegar, and the juices of the orange and the 
pine-apple are not to be contemned.” 

Upon my mentioning American ice-cream soda, 
he observed : 

“Sir, it is the one good thing America has 
given us,” 

I spoke in favour of the addition of a little 
brandy or whisky by way of imparting a fillip to 
one’s beverage. He answered : 

“Sir, it should be only a very little. For 
strong waters, taken in any quantity, deaden the 
senses. And what wise man should choose to 
have his senses deadened to the ecstasy of the cold 
draught in his parched gullet ?” 

He descanted, with some merriment, on a 
letter by “a medical man” that had been printed 
yesterday in the “Elysian Times,” full of very 
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particular instructions how to keep cool in hot 
weather. 

“Sir,” he said, laughing, “I can conceive 
nothing more calculated to warm a man than the 
exertion of remembering all these rules for cooling 
himself. Sir, the very thought of such an effort 
in this heat is enough to send his temperature up 
to fever pitch.” 

In the same connection, he added: 

“ Memory involves an activity of the mind. 
And the first essential of keeping cool is an absolute 
inactivity alike of mind and body. Nature herself, 
indeed, shows us this in the cerebral, as well as 
in the corporeal, lethargy that overtakes us all in 
very hot weather.” 

BosweLt: But, Sir, should not a man try to 
conquer this lethargy ? 

Jonson: Sir, by no means! Rather—if he 
is a wise man—he will welcome so rare an oppor- 
tunity of Jegitimate idling. It is not often, Sir, | 
that a man gets the chance of /azing with a good 
conscience ; and when he does get it, he should 
make the most of it. 

I remarked that this was a counsel of impos- 
sibility to some persons—to those, for example, 
who had to furnish matter to the daily papers. | 

Jounson : Sir, the less said about the matter | 
furnished to the daily papers, just now, the better. | 

This brought us to the subject of psychiatry, | 


or psychic healing, of which our Elysian newspapers | 
had been lately full. 
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I asked Johnson what he thought of it. 

“Why, Sir,” said he, “I think it is a very 
good topic for the hot season.” 

Boswe.i: Why for the hot season in particular, 
Sir? 

Jounson : Because, Sir, no man outside Bedlam 
should ever be found to entertain it in cold 
blood. 

“ But surely, Sir,” I said, “ you will not deny 
that some very remarkable cures have been effected 
by these psychiatrists.” ; 

“As to that, Sir,” he answered, “you are to 
remember that no medical impostor has ever existed 
who could not boast a certain proportion of extra- 
ordinary cures and vindicate them upon the honest 
testimony of the cured patients themselves.” 

I asked him how he accounted for that. He 
answered : 

‘€ T account for it, Sir, by the circumstance that 
in most of these cases the patients would have got 
well in any event. In other words, Sir, while the 
fact of the cure is not in question, they are mistaken 
as to the cause. They honestly, but erroneously, 
ascribe to Dr. Quack what should, in justice, be 
ascribed to Dr. Nature.” 

“But, Sir,” said I, “ surely you leave the psychic 
aspect of the matter out of account. For may 
not the patient’s belief in the promised benefits 
of the nostrum actually produce those benefits 
physically, seeing how great is the influence of 
the mind over the body ?” 
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Jounson : Aye, Sir, this may conceivably be 
so, given the mind of a fool and the body of an 
hypochondriac. 

I asked him whether it was his deliberate 
opinion that the curative influence of faith was 
limited to imaginary distempers. He replied: 

“Sir, show me the faith that will lengthen a 
short leg or set a broken nose.” 

We went on to speak of the particular cult of 
spiritual healing, by unction and the laying-on of 
hands, in the manner of the primitive Church, as 
now revived by certain of our modern clergy, who 
claim to have worked a number of miraculous 
cures by it. 

Johnson said : 

“Sir, I do not like this. In my opinion our 
clergy were much better occupied in attending to 
the souls of their flocks than in attempting to work 
dubious miracles upon their bodies.” 

Boswe._: They rely, Sir, upon the efficacy of 
prayer ; in which all Christians, I suppose, are 
bound to believe. 

Jounson : Sir, lam not disputing the efficacy 
of prayer. But, Sir, the efficacy of a clergyman’s 
prayer is no greater than that of the prayer of any 
other man who prays sincerely. Sir, if the sick 
man’s mother or wife should pray privately in her 
bedchamber for his recovery, she shall stand as 
good a chance of being heard by the Almighty 


as if she had been the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 
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I mentioned that the clergy attached great im- 
portance to corporate, as against individual, prayer. 

He rejoined : 

‘«Sir, on what principles of rationality are we 
to suppose that the Almighty will allow His judg- 
ment to be biased by weight of numbers? Sir, if 
He sees the granting of a prayer to be desirable, 
He will assuredly grant it upon the petition of a 
single suppliant. And if He sees the granting of 
it to be undesirable, He will assuredly not grant 
it, though the petitioners number a hundred 
million. Sir, if He be in truth an all-righteous 
God, such as we believe Him, His eye will be 
wholly to the goodness or badness of the peti- 
tion, not to the singularity or plurality of those 
who prefer it.” 

Recurring to the topic of Faith as an essential 
element in spiritual healing, I urged that the 
argument of the clerical healers that their occasional 
failures were due to deficient faith on the sufferer’s 
part was not an unreasonable one. 

Jounson: Perhaps not, Sir. But the worst 
of it is that this argument cuts both ways. It can 
be, and indeed is, employed quite as effectively by 
impostors as by honest men. 

On my continuing to press him on the point, 
he grew irritable, and said with some asperity : 

“Sir, we have had enough of this, Faith can 
do much, but it cannot work physical impossi- 
bilities.” 

Boswe..: But, Sir, Scripture tells us that, if a 
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man have sufficient faith, he can even remove a 
mountain and cast it into the sea. You will scarcely 
deny that, I believe? 

Jounson (shouting angrily): Why, no, Sir. 
And if the mountain were here at this moment 
and you perched on it, how sedulously would I 
muster every particle of faith at my command ! 
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JOHNSON IS PRESSED TO DISCLOSE THE NET SALES OF 
“THE RAMBLER” 


! was with Dr. Johnson to-day at the printing- 
office of his “‘ Elysian Rambler,” and here happened 
to witness the diverting scene which I am now to 
describe. We were seated in Johnson’s private 
room, waiting for the last proof-sheets to be 
delivered, when the porter brought in the visiting- 
card of a gentleman who desired to see the Great 
Cham upon a pressing matter. 

Johnson, having glanced at the card, gave 
orders that the gentleman should be brought in ; 
then he turned to me and said with a droll look— 

“« This, it seems, is a gentleman of the Press, 
of whose business I can form a tolerably shrewd 
surmise. We shall have some sport with him, 
Sir. Sir, you shall see how I will roast him.” 

A moment later, the gentleman entered, bow- 
ing to Johnson as he came forward. 

Jounson: Well, Sir? 

Tue GentLeman : I come from the “Ache- 
rontian Postbag,” Sir. 

Jounson: Then, Sir, you come from a very 
widely read journal. 

Tue GenTLeman : Aye, Sir. Our circulation 
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is infinitely larger than that of any other journal 
on This Side. 

Jounson: Ten times larger, is it not, Sir? 
Or is it twenty times ? 

Tue Gentleman: Nearer twenty than ten, Sir. 

Jounson : Sir, this must be a matter of great 
satisfaction to you. 

Tue Genrteman: We are naturally proud of 
it; oir: 

Jounson: So I should conceive, Sir, by the 
frequency with which you announce the fact in 
your columns, Sir, I doubt I have ever opened 
a copy of the “Postbag ” but this was the first 
and chiefest item of intelligence. 

Tue GENTLEMAN: We consider it our duty 
to the Elysian public, Sir, to keep them continu- 
ously informed upon this matter. 

Jounson: Sir, you are indeed to be com- 
mended that you are actuated by so high a sense 
of public duty. 

Tue GenTitemaNn: It is our design, Sir, to 
advise all other journals—including, if I ma 
make bold to say so, your own “ Rambler ”— 
that they will do well to follow our lead in this 
matter. 

Jounson ; Sir, 1 am obliged to you for your 
advice, 

Tue Gentleman: May I entertain the hope 
that you will adopt it, Sir? 

Jounson: Sir, you may entertain whatever 
hopes you please. 
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The gentleman appeared to be a little non- 
plussed by this answer, as if he did not quite 
know what to make of it. But, being a persistent 
person, he would not let the matter rest until 
he had elicited something of a more definite 
character. 

“‘T feel sure, Sir,” he said, “that your own 
sound moral sense will lead you to follow the 
good example of public honesty that we have 
set you.” 

Jounson : Sir, if you are sure of this, nothing 
further remains to be said. 

Tue Gentieman: You will agree, of course, 
Doctor Johnson, that we are doing a very fine 
and public-spirited thing, in thus insisting that 
every journal should make discovery, with the 
necessary vouchers, of its net circulation. 

Jounson : I will agree, Sir, that it is a very 
fine thing to have one’s public spirit vouched for 
upon the unimpeachable testimony of two firms 
of chartered accountants, 

THE GenTLEMAN: Nay, Sir. But to come 
to the point: Could anything be more straight- 
forward and ingenuous than what I am pro- 
posing to you? 

Jouwnson : Sir, I can certainly imagine nothing 
more ingenuous. 

Tue GentLteMan: Then you will fall in 
with it? 

Jounson : This demands consideration, Sir. 

Tue GENTLEMAN: Oh, come, Sir. What 
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consideration is needed in proceeding to an act 
of common honesty ? 

Jounson: Sir, what has honesty, common or 
uncommon, to do with it? 

Tue Gentleman: A very great deal, Sir; 
particularly in relation to the advertisers. For 
how are they to know that they get the worth 
of their money, unless you discover your net 
circulation ? 

Jounson : This, Sir, is very diverting. 

Tue GenTLeMaAN (resenifully) : What is there 
diverting in it, Sir? 

Jounson: That you should be at all these 
gratuitous pains, Sir, to induce me to conduct my 
“Rambler” in the interests of the advertisers. 
Sir, it is enough to make a cat laugh. 

At this the gentleman began to grow more 
than a little angry, and said : 

“Indeed, Sir, it is no laughing matter, as you 
shall presently find.” 

Jounson : Pray, how shall I find that, Sir ? 

Tue GENTLEMAN : It will be our duty to deal 
with you in the “ Postbag,”’ Sir, in such a manner 
as shall make you regret the levity with which 
you are now treating my advice. 

Jounson (/ing back in his chair and laughing) : 
You mean, I suppose, Sir, that your public-spirited 
regard to the interests of the advertisers will lead 
you to run what is called a stunt at me. Sir, do 
not stuntify me too unmercifully, I implore you, 

THE GENTLEMAN (very angrily): If this is 
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your attitude towards what we are doing in the 
cause of public honesty, Sir 

Jounson (interposing): Public honesty? Pho! 
Public grandmother, Sir! Sir, let us have done 
with this cant. 

THE GENTLEMAN : Cant, Sir? 

Jounson: Aye, Sir; cant. And pretty 
childish cant, too! Sir, you know as well as 
1 do that this tender regard of yours to the 
public interest is nothing else than a regard to 
the interest and glorification of the “ Postbag.” 
Sir, had your circulation been twenty times 
smaller than that of any other journal, instead 
of twenty times larger, you had never embarked 
upon this campaign in the cause of public 
honesty. Under guise, Sir, of promoting the 
advantage of the advertisers, you are really intent 
upon promoting your own. Sir, whether those 
who advertise in my “Rambler” get, or do not 
get, the worth of their money is not what exer- 
cises you. Your concern is to convince them 
that they should get better value by advertising 
in your “ Postbag.”’ 

THE GENTLEMAN (excitedly): And so they 
should, Sir. 

Jounson : Sir, it may be as you say. And 
had you had the honesty to admit it, I should 
have had no quarrel with you. But this cant 
of public spirit in one who merely seeks a private 
advantage is not to be endured. 
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JOHNSON IS SPRING-CLEANED 


Going to attend Dr. Johnson to-day, I was 
confronted by divers unmistakable evidences, in- 
cluding the ejection of a good deal of furniture 
into the front garden, that his household was 
suffering the annual upheaval of spring-cleaning. 
Mrs. Desmoulins, her hair tied up in a duster 
and her sleeves rolled back to her elbows, opened 
the door to me. Her face, though red from 
exertion and plentifully besprinkled with smuts, 
gave every indication of felicity. I doubted I 
had ever seen any woman, even my wife in simi- 
lar circumstances, look so entirely happy. Poor 
blind Mrs, Williams, who was in the entrance- 
hall, dusting some articles of china with a feather- 
broom, greeted me with a busy affability very 
unlike her usual peevishness. She, too, appeared 
to be thoroughly enjoying the activities of the 
situation. 

Having picked my way to Johnson’s study 
over a variety of obstacles, I found him sitting 
by the fire, nursing his cat, Hodge, to whom he 
was crooning half under his breath in a soothing 
manner. There was, I thought, something nobly 
dignified in the placidity of his demeanour, as of 
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one whose equilibrium was superior to any shocks 
of external turmoil : 


“Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter and the crash of worlds,” 


Upon my citing him these lines as illustrative 
of his present condition in the face of so much 
surrounding perturbation, he appeared highly 
gratified. 

Sir,” he said, smiling, “he whose moral 
stability should be sufficient to keep him com- 
posed in a spring-cleaning should, I believe, face 
the crash of worlds without turning a hair.” 

I agreed that there could be no greater test 
of a man’s equanimity. 

“Sir,” he replied, “there is no test at all 
comparable with it.” 

He then treated me to a vivid description of 
what he had already endured since the early 
morning. 

“We began,” said he, “in the small hours 
with the chimney-sweep. Nay, Sir, this is to 
understate the case. For, in fact, we began over- 
night with preparations for the chimney-sweep. 
Sir, the excellent Desmoulins and poor dear Wil- 
liams made a great business of putting the house 
in anticipatory curl-papers. They dismantled 
every apartment, Sir, of its movable equipage ; 
and what was not readily movable they covered 
up with news-sheets. The scene that presented 
itself to me, when I made my tour of inspection 
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before retiring to rest, was of the most dejecting 
nature imaginable. Sir, it was the last word in 
studiously contrived desolation. Yet the feelings 
induced in me by this spectacle were by no means 
equal to Hodge’s, whose face of bewildered dis- 
gust defies description. And with good reason, 
Sir; for I, at least, had my bed to lie in; but 
old Hodge’s bed, the kitchen hearth-rug, had 
been taken up, leaving him only the bare stones 
to sleep upon. Now that, Sir, was not for Hodge. 
He followed me up to my chamber, and insisted 
on making himself comfortable upon the foot of 
the bed. Nay, Sir, not merely upon the bed’s 
foot, but upon my feet ; from which I passed the 
night in kicking him, and he in persistently re- 
suming superincumbence. Sir, you may conceive 
I was able to snatch but very little sleep; and 
the earthquake that presently set in a good hour 
before dawn rendered any sleep at all, after that, 
impossible ; such a bustling of footsteps as there 
was about the house, such a banging of doors, 
such a throwing open of windows, such a scrab- 
bling of brushes in the chimneys. At last, Sir, 
came a lull, and I promised myself an hour or 
two’s quiet slumber. But, Sir, it was not to be. 
Dis aliter visum. The domestic goddesses would 
have none of it. Desmoulins popped her Gor- 
gon’s head in at my door with a request to me 
to arise and dress with all despatch, since they 
were waiting to eviscerate my bedchamber. Sir, 
compliance was the only way. A man may as 
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well try to stem the course of a thunderstorm 
as to pit his puny forces against the onrush of a 
spring-cleaning. So I jumped out of bed and 
hurried into my clothes. And hardly, Sir, were 
Hodge and I half downstairs, on our way to this 
haven of refuge, before the greater part of my 
bedchamber’s furniture had already been thrown 
out upon the landing, with the feverish rapidity 
characteristic of these vernal eruptions,” 

I tried to console him with the assurance that 
such experiences were not singular to himself, but 
that I myself had been a recent sufferer of very 
much the same perturbations. 

“ Sir,” he replied, “from my knowledge of 
Mrs. Boswell, 1 have no manner of reason to 
doubt it.” 

I admitted that my wife had a passion for 
spring-cleaning and pursued it with the most 
energetic ardour. 

Joxuwnson: This passion, Sir, is common to all 
the sex, who derive, I believe, the supreme ecstasy 
of their lives from the gratification of it. 

Boswet.t: Nevertheless, Sir, with a little con- 
trivance they might still have this gratification 
without inflicting so universal a confusion and 
discomfort upon the entire house. 

Jounson: Nay, Sir. A spring-cleaning that 
should not turn the entire house upside down 
would not, in their eyes, be a spring-cleaning, 
and would bring them no gratification, 

I said that this solution of the matter had 
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never crossed my mind before, but now it was 
pointed out to me, I was inclined to think it 
the true one, 

Jounson : Sir, I dvow it to be the true one, 
and have known it ever since the first March 
after my marriage, when Tettie swept me out 
into the summerhouse at the broom’s point, 
and [ lived there with the earwigs for three da 
while she and the maids reved/ed and reliicked with 
the furniture indoors. However, Sir, I must 
not waste any more time talking, but must re- 
sume the strenuous cleaning operations in which 
you interrupted me. 

Naturally, 1 was somewhat puzzled by this, 
not having detected any signs of these “ strenuous 
cleaning operations ” on Johnson's part, upon my 
entry into his study, 

te smiled at my evident bewilderment, and 
proceeded to enlighten me, 

“In order to prevent the invasion of my 
sanctum by Desmoulins and her volcanic hand- 
maids,” sad he, “I.have, under solemn pledge 
to that lady, undertaken to do the purgatorial 
work myself. You might hardly guess ‘it, Sir, 
but (smding) I am at this moment engaged in 
washing down the floor, from which I have some 
While since taken up the carpet with my own 
hands, and projected it through the window into 
the back garden,” 

This was more puzzling than ever, seeing 
that the carpet was stil in its customary situation, 
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However, I, of course, perceived that some piece 
of pleasantry was afoot, the nature of which soon 
began to unfold itself, as follows: 

““ Now, my dear Boswell,” he continued, “ you 
and I must out by the window into the garden, 
and (chuckling) beat the carpet while the floor 
dries from its recent scrubbing.” 

So saying, he took a couple of sticks from 
a collection of such that stood in the corner, of 
which he handed me one. 

“ Nay, Sir,” said I, not yet apprehending the 
precise character of his design. ‘ There, indeed, 
is the garden ; and here are the sticks. But how 
about the carpet ?.” 

‘“*As to that, Sir,’ he said, catching up the 

- hearthrug, “this shall, I believe, be a very good 
substitute, and resound as sonorously under 
castigation as its larger companion. Good Des- 
moulins will hear and be satisfied. And if she 
chance to look out, she is too short-sighted to 
be any the wiser.” 

“But what if she chance to come in here 
while we are in the garden, Sir?” I asked him. 
“Had we not better take the precaution of 
locking the door ?” 

He reflected on this for a moment, then 
replied : 

“Sir, this cannot be. In the first place, it 
would have a suspicious air; in the next, I have 
lost the key. Nevertheless, Sir, an umsuspicious 
barricade is very easily contrived.” 
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He illustrated his observation by pushing a 
sofa athwart the doorway and piling several chairs 
atop of it. 

“There,” said he, with an air of great com- 
placency, “this shall do what is requisite, and 
at the same time furnish good circumstantial 
evidence of the energy of our operations. Sir, 
the piling-up of furniture in gangways is natur- 
ally incident to a spring-cleaning. It carries 
conviction.” 

By this time, needless to say, I had grasped the 
full scope of Johnson’s design, the delusive inge- 
nuity of which I commended in laudatory terms. 

Somehow he did not appear quite to like the 
word “delusive,” for he said : 

‘Sir, we shall say nothing of delusiveness. 
We shall rather put it thus: Camarina is to be 
perturbed for Desmoulins’ happiness, and to re- 
main unperturbed for my own. I would do 
anything, Sir, to foster that good woman’s feli- 
city. And if I can effect this, without making 
myself miserable, so much the better.” 

To this remark I would call the attention of 
those who have represented Johnson as an in- 
sensate brute, entirely callous to the feelings of 
others. Yet here we have him exhibiting the 
most delicate regard to the sensibilities of a poor 
woman, even to the extent of subterfuge—a thing 
ordinarily repugnant to his honest nature—rather 
than diminish by one drop her little cup of brief 
but ecstatic happiness. 
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What followed shall be described in the fewest 
words possible. We sallied forth, by the open 
window, into the back garden. We beat the 
hearthrug with such effect that all the neighbour- 
hood reverberated to the thud of our strokes. 
We returned, after a while, to Johnson’s sanctum, 
where, having taken a hammer, he proceeded to 
smite the floor at intervals, in the manner of one 
nailing down a carpet. Finally, the sofa and 
chairs were restored to their usual situations. 
And, soon after this, Mrs. Desmoulins came in 
to see how we were progressing. 

“Ah, Sir,” said she. ‘So the carpet is down 
again.” 

Jounson: Aye, Madam. The carpet is down. 

Mrs. Dzsmoutins: Are you sure, Sir, that 
the floor was quite dry? 

Jounson : Madame, I can assure you of its 
being bone dry. 

This appeared to satisfy Mrs. Desmoulins, 
who presently began to expatiate upon the hy- 
gienic effects of spring-cleaning, and ended by 
remarking : 

“Upon my word, Sir, the difference between 
the present freshness of your apartment and its 
former frowziness is really amazing.” 

Jounson : Madam, it is amazing to the point 
of incredibility. 

The reader will scarcely have failed to notice 
how, with his usual scrupulous attentiveness to 
such matters, Johnson had carefully avoided utter- 
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ing anything that should transgress the limits of 
strict veracity. 

Mrs. Desmoulins having withdrawn, Johnson 
settled himself into his easy chair, and looked 
down benignly upon Hodge, who lay curled up 
before the fire. 

“Who said vernal eruptions, now—eh, 
Hodge?” he demanded, playfully anche: the 
cat with the toe of his slipper. 

That intelligent animal raised his head to fix 
his two green eyes full upon Johnson. Then, in 
the most ostentatious manner, he half-shut one 
of them. I cannot, of course, aver that he in- 
tended such a thing. But certainly it had all the 
effects of a deliberately facetious wink. 


THE END 
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Star —“ Amore agreeable gallery of diverting worldlings 
we have seldom met.” 


Westminster Gazette-—“ Being absolutely inimitable, 
Pepys has had many imitators. But none with whom we 
are acquainted has succeeded so well in a most difficult 
task as ‘Samuel Pepys, junr.’” 
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To-Day.—“ Here at length we have an imitation of 
Pepys’ Diary which is as perfect and satisfying as such a 
thing could well be. Samuel Pepys, junior, knows the 
original with uncanny exactitude.” 


Observer — The angle of vision of the original is very 
cleverly imitated ; and the junior Pepys has caught the 
knack of the elder’s pretty egoisms, his delight in irre- 


sponsible gossip, his little naughtinesses, and his little 
moralizings.” 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ The writer of these books is a 
delightful accession to the ranks of the parodists. Under- 
standing and loving his original, knowing him as an old 
coat, he is able to look at the time through which we are 
passing with the same eye as Pepys looked at his.” 


Spectator.— Pepys has often been imitated, but seldom 
with a greater measure of success than by the ingenious 
anonymous writer of this diary. For it is one thing to 
copy Pepys’ shorthand, homely style, and to introduce his 
favourite ejaculations and phrases ; it is another and a far 
harder to impersonate him in modern surroundings, to re- 
produce that strange mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, 
of kindliness, tolerance, and self-indulgence, which, with 
his inexhaustible curiosity, renders him so entertaining 
and illuminating a commentator.” 
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